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THE NOVA SCOTIAN “DISPUTED ELECTION” OF 1859 
AND ITS AFTERMATH 


J. Murray Beck 


HE disputed Nova Scotian election of 1859 demonstrated 
| unmistakably the evils inherent in the practice of having con- 
troverted elections tried by committees of the House of 
Assembly. It also intensified the doubts which had been developing 
for some time about the efficacy of a system of responsible govern- 
ment operating through the party system. In 1848 and 1849 a well- 
disciplined contingent of Reformers had pushed through the legis- 
lature the major enactments which were required to institute their 
conception of responsible government. By 1850, therefore, the time 
to test the suitability of party government under normal conditions 
had arrived. The early indications were that, if principles and issues 
were needed to maintain stable alignments within a two-party 
system, they were almost non-existent. Indeed, by the mid-fifties 
the Acadian Recorder was convinced that no “cogent reason 
[existed] for the division of the Representatives of Nova Scotia into 
two parties, regularly organised for the annihilation of each other, 
in the halls of our Legislature.” 

Because political issues revolved more and more around personali- 
ties rather than principles, public life became increasingly em- 
bittered in the period which followed. Especially suited to this brand 
of politics was Charles Tupper, who delighted in rough-and-tumble 
procedures and infused vigour into a party long denied it. From 
his first session in the legislature (1856), in which he denounced 
the Liberal Administration of William Young for having introduced 
the Yankee system of dismissing office-holders in wholesale fashion, 
the Cumberland Doctor lost no opportunity to harass the Govern- 
ment. But it required another year and another issue to bring down 
a Ministry rent with dissension. As the culmination of the estrange- 
ment of the Government and its Catholic supporters, the eight 
Catholic assemblymen and two Protestant members who repre- 
sented Catholic counties bolted the Liberal ranks in 1857, and 
helped institute a Conservative Ministry which included J. W. 
Johnston as Attorney-General and leader of the Government, and 
Charles Tupper as Provincial Secretary. That one-fifth of the As- 
sembly could change its political allegiance overnight and maintain 

1Acadian Recorder, Jan. 20, 1855. 
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another party in power without an apparent sacrifice of principles 
demonstrates the lack of meaning of Liberalism and Conservatism. 

Naturally the injection of religion into politics broadened the 
area of bitterness and rancour. According to the Liberals, the 
province was governed for the next three years by the “Romo- 
Johnsonite” administration which replaced Protestant office-holders 
with Catholics and passed representation bills designed to provide 
the Catholics with increased representation in the Assembly. The 
Liberals and their handmaiden, the newly established Protestant 
Alliance, were, in their turn, labelled the Proscriptionists because 
they sought to deprive the Catholics of their normal political rights. 

In these circumstances Nova Scotians went to the polls on May 
12, 1859, and according to the sheriffs’ returns, elected 29 Liberals 
and 26 Conservatives to represent them in the Twenty-Second 
General Assembly. This apparent defeat of the Government led 
almost immediately” to the first of the problems with which the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Earl of Mulgrave, was confronted as a 
result of the election. Ought he to insist upon an early summoning 
of the legislature to determine who possessed the confidence of 
its Lower House? 

Long experience had indicated that late January or early Febru- 
ary was the most suitable time for the annual session, because it 
not only suited the convenience of the rural assemblymen but also 
permitted the financial accounts of the previous year to be pre- 
sented and examined. But this practice had been adopted long 
before executive councils were supplanted when they lost the 
confidence of the popular House. The Liberals insisted—first 
through their newspapers, next through a memorial of their 
members-elect to the Governor,® and finally through a letter of 
William Young to the Colonial Secretary*—that the logic of the new 
order decreed that a minority should govern for no longer than was 
required to constitute a new administration. Many colonies, they 
warned, would “speedily become republics, but for their belief in 
the [general] applicability of British constitutional guards and 
usages.”* The Executive Council argued, in reply, that in Britain the 
Government was continually confronted with great issues upon 
which the parties held strongly divergent opinions, while in Nova 
Scotia, where neither these issues nor differences existed, the legis- 


2See, for example, Morning Chronicle, May 19, 1859. 

3See the memorial of June 30, 1859, Journals of the House of Assembly (here- 
after JHA), 1860, Appendix, “Constitutional Questions,” 12. 

4Young to Newcastle, July 25, 1859, ibid., 15-17. 

5Ibid. 
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lature had no difficulty in disposing of the public business for a year 


in advance.® 

Mulgrave’s position in the controversy was somewhat unhappy 
because of the lack of colonial precedents to guide him. He realized 
that the only constitutional means of proving that the Government 
had lost the confidence of the country was a vote of the House. Yet 
to convene a session, in view of his ministers’ decided views on the 
subject, would be tantamount to demanding their resignation. So, 
holding as he did that under responsible government the inter- 
position of the prerogative was decidedly unwise except in the 
most extreme cases, he decided not to intervene.” Even so he did 
no more than postpone a second decision which was more far- 
reaching and therefore more contentious. Ought he to acquiesce in 
the defeat of the Johnston Administration by the votes of assembly- 
men who appeared prima facie to be holding their seats contrary 
to the law? 

The results of the election were hardly known before the Con- 
servative press was alleging that half a dozen Liberal members held 
offices of emolument and were therefore debarred from the As- 
sembly by the provisions of Annand’s Law.* The history of this act 
affords an interesting commentary upon the fate which may lie in 
store for the political schemer. Prior to 1858 the provincial statutes 
had debarred only the major office-holders from serving as executive 
and legislative councillors or as assemblymen.® Then the Conserva- 
tives, in a measure clearly directed at Jonathan McCully, the Liberal 
leader in the Legislative Council, widened the exclusion to include 
judges of probate and prothonotaries.*° In retaliation, the Liberal 
assemblyman William Annand proposed and secured the adoption 
of the Canadian practice which banned a person holding any office 
of profit from sitting in the Councils or the Assembly. But whereas 
the major office-holders were to forfeit the sum of £10 recoverable 
in the courts for every day’s violation of the act, no pecuniary penalty 
whatever was provided for the others. The Liberals were soon to 
regret their zeal in promoting “an act for securing the independence 
of the Legislature,” and the Conservative Attorney-General his 
failure to insist upon adequate means of enforcing it. 

®See the replies of the Executive Council to the Opposition, July 20 and 28, 1859, 
ibid., 13-14 and 18-21. 

7Mulgrave to Newcastle, July 28, 1859, ibid., 22-3. His decision met the approval 
of the Colonial Secretary. See Newcastle to Mulgrave, Sept. 1, 1859, ibid., 23. 

821 Vic., c. 36. 9R.S. (1st Ser.), c. 2. 


1021 Vic., c. 43. For the debate on these manceuvrings, see British Colonist, May 


27, 1858; Morning Chronicle, April 15, 20, and 27, 1858; and Acadian Recorder, 
April 17 and May 1, 1858. 
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Even in the summer of 1859 Mulgrave could see that he was 
likely to be drawn into a controversy hinging upon the qualifications 
of assemblymen. Hence, to be certain of the law on all matters 
likely to arise, he had a stated case referred first to his Nova Scotian 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General, and then to the English 
law officers."* Their reports were similar in most respects. They 
agreed, in particular, that way office keepers, commissioners of 
sewers, health officers, and coroners, trifling though their emoluments 
might be, were subject to the impediments of Annand’s Law. They 
were also of the opinion that, if the Assembly resorted to a majority 
which was dependent upon the allegedly disqualified members to 
give those members an ex post facto eligibility, it would “deprive 
its acts of that consideration they would otherwise be entitled to, 
and render it necessary for the Crown to put an end to its 


212 


existence.”?” 


But in one apparently minor, although really crucial, point the 
two reports were at variance. The English law officers indicated that 
it was apparent (although it had not been so to the Nova Scotian 
law officers) that the oath of qualification which the Assembly 
might require to be administered to any of its members applied 
exclusively to the want of a property qualification and not to the 
holding of an office.’* Hence, although the Conservatives pre- 
tended to be jubilant over the report of the English law officers," it, 
in effect, foiled their nicely laid plans and sounded the death-knell 
of their Administration. For, when the Assembly met in January, 
1860, they were unable to use the oath of quali ification to exclude 
the members alleged to be disqualified and thereby create a majority 
in their favour. 

Their substitute course of action—a motion to have the Assembly 
itself take evidence upon the supposed ineligibility of a Liberal 
member for his violation of Annand’s Law'*—proved a poor second 
best. Naturally the Liberals were quick to point out that, since the 
passage of the Nova Scotia version of the Grenville Act’® in 1820, 


11For the two reports see JHA, 1860, Appendix, “Constitutional Questions,” 24-39. 

12]bid., 39. sible. 38. 

14See, for example, British Colonist, Jan. 26, 1860. 15JHA, 1860, 16-17. 

16In England the ills inherent in the system of having election petitions tried by 
the whole House of Commons had led in 1770 to the passage of a measure which 
came to be known as the Grenville Act. It transferred the determination of disputed 
returns to a committee, selected from a list of forty-nine members chosen by lot. 
From this list the petitioner and sitting member struck out names alternately, until 
the number was reduced to thirteen. Each party to the petition named an additional 
member, and the determination of this tribunal of fifteen members was not subject 
to review by the House. Later the size of the committee was reduced and minor 


changes made in the mode of apprinhan nt. See Anson, The Law and Custom of the 
Constitution (5th ed., Oxford, 1922), 180-1. 
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the House had never “presumed to interfere with the legitimate 
functions and powers of [its election] committees, which alone have 
the power to examine witnesses upon oath,” and that any attempt 
on its part to intervene in this instance would be highly unconsti- 
tutional.’ The Conservatives replied that the procedures of the 
provincial Controverted Elections Act were designed primarily to 
permit petitioning candidates to vindicate their own rights. In this 
instance, however, the rights, not of individuals, but of the House 
itself were at stake. Surely it should not be denied an inherent 
power essential to its independence and dignity, that of protecting 
itself against the intrusion of ineligible members who were in a 
position to determine who should control the legislature and govern 
the country.'* But the House, by a straight party vote, rejected this 
argument and then voted non-confidence in the Conservative Ad- 
ministration. Johnston thereupon requested a dissolution on the 
ground that only the use of the prerogative could correct a situation 
in which at least five Liberals, shown to be ineligible by “certain and 
unanswerable evidence,” had “created the majority that screened 
them|[selves] from investigation and inquiry,” and attempted to 
change the Government.” 

This time Mulgrave took the position that in a newly elected 
Assembly a dissolution should be granted only “in consequence of 
the impossibility of carrying on the public business, or on account 
of the House itself having committed some act so grossly illegal and 
unconstitutional as to render such a course unavoidable.””° The latter 
condition, he felt, could not be alleged, since, in leaving the determi- 
nation of contested elections to committees, the Assembly was 
merely following the practice of the last forty years. What the Con- 
servatives were, in effect, asking him to do was to make himself the 
judge of the members ineligibility and thereby deprive the Assembly 
of one of its inherent rights. It was true, he admitted, that the 
Liberals had “pressed matters somewhat to extremes,” for “it might 
happen, that these gentlemen being unseated and failing to regain 
their Election, another change of Government might be necessary.” 
But this was hardly a ground upon which he could base his 
decision.”* 

The Governor’s refusal of a dissolution failed, however, to solve 
even the immediate problems which confronted him. For if Young 

17JHA, 1860, 17-18. 18[bid., 19-22. 

19See memorandum from the Executive Council to Mulgrave, Feb. 4, 1860, JHA, 
1860, Appendix, “Constitutional Questions,” 39-44. 

20Memorandum for the Executive Council from Mulgrave, Feb. 6, 1860, ibid., 44-6. 


21Mulgrave to Newcastle, Feb. 9, 1860, JHA, 1861, Appendix 2A, “Constitutional 
Questions,” 2. 
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and his colleagues accepted office in a new administration, they 
would automatically vacate their seats and be in a minority in the 
Assembly. Mulgrave therefore had no choice but to consent to a 
month’s adjournment while the new ministers were seeking re- 
election. Yet both he and Young were anxious to demonstrate to 
the electorate that the regular procedures for determining contested 
elections were to be employed. Hence, even before the new Ministry 
was instituted, the House spent an entire day in receiving election 
petitions and in setting dates for taking action upon them. Johnston 
unwittingly co-operated by agreeing to retain office for the moment 
even though he possessed no control over the Assembly.” During 
the adjournment which followed, the new Provincial Secretary, 
Attorney-General, and Financial Secretary** had no difficulty in 
being re-elected. When the House resumed its sittings on March 12, 
a new chain of events was set in motion which was to pose a 
third major problem for the Governor. Did the committees trying 
the contested elections deliberately set the law at defiance, and if 
so, did their conduct necessitate a dissolution? 

Under these circumstances it was not surprising that the House 
experienced the greatest orgy of election petitions in its history. 
Seventeen members, nine Liberals and eight Conservatives, were 
petitioned against prior to the adjournment; after the resumption of 
sittings the three cabinet ministers who had been returned in by- 
elections were added to their number. No member against whose 
election the slightest scintilla of evidence could be adduced went 
unchallenged. Each party was, of course, taking full advantage of 
the provision which barred any member whose election was being 
contested from participating in the hearing of other petitions,” 
thereby hoping to improve its own position in the luck of the draw. 
Thus from the beginning the parties demonstrated their lack of 
faith in procedures supposedly judicial. In four cases the proceed- 
ings went no further because the petitioners failed to post the 
recognizance of £200 which the law required;* in six others the 

22See JHA, Feb. 8 and 9, 1860. 

23Howe in the Southern Division of Hants; Archibald in the Southern Division of 
Colchester; and Annand in the Eastern Division of Halifax. Young, who had no 
desire to seek re-election in the enemy county of Cumberland, avoided the vacatin 
of his seat by accepting the Presidency of the Council without pay. His political 
opponents complained bitterly of the creation of an office unknown to the province 
for purely partisan reasons, but the Executive Council extolled the adoption of a 


Canadian practice which had served to facilitate the transaction of public business. 
24R.S. (2nd Ser.), c. 9, s. 7. 


25Harrington (Richmond); Moseley (Lunenburg); Howe (Southern Division of 
Hants); and Annand (Eastern Division of Halifax). 
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petitions were abandoned without the presentation of evidence.” 
But in determining whether the other ten members” were validly 
elected, the election committees were, in effect, deciding who was 
to govern the province. 

The Nova Scotia Controverted Elections Act*® stipulated that the 
first step in the drawing of an election committee was the selection 
of fifteen members by lot from those eligible to serve. Both the 
petitioner and the sitting member were then permitted to strike off 
four names, leaving seven members to try the case. This committee 
was empowered to send for persons and papers, to examine witnesses 
under oath, and on the basis of this evidence to determine who was 
validly elected or to declare the election void. Although each mem- 
ber was sworn to arrive at an honest determination, the process of 
eliminating members indicated without exception that the parties 
to the cases were convinced that a decision favourable to themselves 
was more likely from political partisans of their own stripe. 

But since the original fifteen members normally” included more 
political opponents than the four who might be expunged, it was 
necessary to be selective. Indeed, by a careful examination of the 
striking-off process, one might construct a rough index of the 
popularity of the thirty-three members” available for the com- 
mittees, or at least of their popularity in the eyes of their oppon- 
ents.*! To be popular in this context meant, of course, to be endowed 
with sweet reason or unlikely to prove troublesome. The Conserva- 
tive member for Argyle, John Hatfield, met these tests well, for not 


26Munro (Victoria); Johnston, Longley, and Shaw (Annapolis); Caldwell and 
Bourinot (Cape Breton). In these instances the committees adopted the course, 
almost unique in the history of controverted elections, of declaring the petitions 
frivolous or vexatious. As a result, the sitting members were entitled to recover from 
the petitioners the expenses of opposing the petitions. R.S. (2nd Ser.), c. 9, ss. 23-9. 

27S§mith (Northern Division of Queens); Blanchard and Smyth (Inverness); 
McLelan (Northern Division of Colchester); Cochran (Northern Division of Hants); 
Webster (Southern Division of Kings); Chipman (Northern Division of Kings); 
Campbell (Queens County); Archibald (Southern Division of Colchester); Churchill 
(Northern Division of Hants). All but the last three were accused of violating 
Annand’s Law. 

28R.S. (2nd Ser.), c. 9. 

29The one exception was the Annapolis committee which consisted of seven 
Conservatives because only four of the original fifteen members had been Liberals. 

800f the 55 assemblymen, one member was absent when the committees were 
drawn, while the Speaker and the 20 members whose election was contested were 
excluded from the eatin, Two members whose cases were decided early sat on a 
few committees. 

81This study may be made from the papers contained in the folio entitled Reports 
and Resolutions of the House of laa , 1860, I, Controverted Elections, in the 
Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 
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only did he serve on all the seven committees** on which he was 
drawn, but his conduct in a crucial case was such that he practically 
found himself read out of the party. Similarly the amiable Robichau 
made all of five committees, even though his English was poor and 
his judicial attainments slight. The bellicose and uncompromising 
Tupper, on the other hand, failed to be included on any of eight 
committees, and his fellow Conservatives, Wade, Pryor, and H. 
McDonald, were almost as unpopular. Among the Liberals, Grant, 
Robertson, and Esson were the elect; Ross, Chambers, Morrison, 
and A. Campbell the rejected. 

When the committees finally got down to work on March 28,** 
the atmosphere was altogether unsuited to judicial procedures. For 
ten months the Conservative newspapers had been pre-judging the 
cases which it was the committees’ function to determine. Now they 
protested bitterly about the manceuvring of the committees—the 
month’s delay before they got down to work; the interruption of 
their sittings by calls of the House when there was no business 
before it; and the seizing of every opportunity to protract their 
proceedings so as to defeat the ends of justice.** The Liberals, in 
turn, complained that the petitioners, not content with seeking “the 
iron administration of law,” were compelling the sitting members 
to supply the deficiency of their proof, “and then, by the aid of 
Counsel, backed up by a partizan Press, [were hoping] to bully the 
committees to disregard the sanctity of [their] oath.”* 

But, bullying or not, the reports of the committees presented an 
unbroken series of victories for the Liberals. Undoubtedly they were 
fortunate in that the first three to present their findings, all with 
Conservative majorities, adopted a line of argument which must 
have exceeded the Liberals’ most sanguine expectations. The report 
of April 11 confirming the election of Peter Smyth, the Conservative 
member for Victoria, was not surprising, since a Conservative com- 
mittee could hardly have been expected to strain Annand’s Law to 
bring him under its provisions.** But it was certainly good news for 
the Liberals when on April 17 Dr. Webster, the Liberal member for 


82This occurred even though section 9 of the Controverted Elections Act appeared 
to preclude any one member from sitting on two committees at the same time. The 
burden was intolerable, and Hatfield, like others, did little more than serve on 
election committees during this session. 

33When the Assembly convened after its recess, the committees could not function 
for another two weeks because of the need to pass the revenue bills. The Con- 
servatives condemned this delay as one more example of the violation of constitutional 
usage. 

34Acadian Recorder, April 14, 1860. 

35Novascotian, April 16, 1860. 

36JHA, 1860, 122. 
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the Southern Division of Kings, who had been gazetted as a health 
officer, retained his seat by the vote of the chairman, John Hatfield 
of Argyle Township, a Conservative who disagreed with the other 
three committeemen of his own party.** Hatfield justified himself 
on the ground that no evidence had been adduced to prove that 
Webster had ever received a commission as a health officer, or per- 
formed the functions of the office, or received fees for his services.** 
The next day five Conservatives took a similarly liberal view in the 
case of Samuel Chipman, the Liberal member for the Northern 
Division of Kings.*® They agreed that, although Chipman had been 
gazetted as commissioner of sewers and had acted in that capacity, 
it had not been proved that he had received a commission or that he 
had not resigned his office. Furthermore, his small emoluments had 
come, not from the public treasury, but from the fees paid by his 
fellow dike proprietors.*° 

With-these precedents to guide them, the committees dominated 
by Liberals had a clear invitation to do an even better “job,” ** and 
the general justification which they used to confirm the election of 
the three Liberals, Lewis Smith, A. W. McLelan, and A. M. Cochran, 
appears more than a trifle specious. The argument was that if 
Cochran, while acting as coroner, or Smith and McLelan, while 
acting as way office keepers, had made themselves criminally liable 
in those capacities, they could be charged without proof of appoint- 
ment. But when their seats in the Assembly were attacked, “the 
interests and rights of the constituencies came into play; and before 
they were jeopardized or injured, a stricter rule of evidence, by the 
very principles of the constitution, rose up to protect them . . . there 
must be clear proof that they had been legally appointed to their 
respective offices, and held them under all the requisitions and 
sanctions of the law.”*? Hence McLelan retained his seat simply 
because it could not be shown that all the observances required by 
law had been followed on his appointment six years earlier.** Simi- 

8tIbid., 126-7. 

38For a defence of Hatfield’s conduct, see his own letter in Morning Chronicle, 


May 15, 1860. For Tupper’s reply see British Colonist, May 19, 1860. 

389JHA, 1860, 129. 

40See Report of the Executive Council dated June 26, 1860, JHA, 1861, Appendix 
2, “Constitutional Questions,” 18. 

41This is their opponents’ description of their work. For Johnston’s review of the 
cases which follow, see his letter “To the Friends of Law and Constitutional Rule 
in Nova Scotia,” June 21, 1860, JHA, 1861, Appendix 2, “Constitutional Questions,” 
26. 

42Young to Newcastle, Aug. 16. 1860, JHA, 1861, Appendix 3, “Office of Chief 
Justice,” 8. 

43To be gauged from the proceedings in the McLelan case, Reports and Resolutions 
of the House of Assembly, 1860, I, Controverted Elections. 
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larly Smith’s return was confirmed because his appointment had 
been on the verbal recommendation of an assemblyman without 
the approval of the Executive Council, and by a commission under 
the seal of the Postmaster General rather than that of the Governor, 
both of which were deviations from the strict letter of the law.** 
Finally, the validity of Cochran’s election was upheld because it 
could not be proved that he had been sworn into office before a 
judge of the Supreme Court or the Custos of the County as the law 
required, and the Nova Scotian rule, like the English, was that a 
coroner, until sworn, was not in full possession of his office.*° 

Even if this legalistic line of argument were accepted, the com- 
mittees can hardly be excused for obstructing the efforts to prove 
that the offices were held according to all the sanctions of law. When, 
for example, Cochran refused to be examined in this regard, the 
committee failed even to report his conduct to the House, and 
Young’s explanation that it was “inexpedient . . . for reasons which 
it would be a waste of time to go into”** seems more than a little 
lame. The fact that two executive councillors sat on the first of these 
committees and that Young himself served as chairman of the other 
two naturally increased the fulminations of the Conservatives. 

The Government was somewhat more convincing when it aban- 
doned legalism and argued that Annand’s Law was never intended 
to apply to coroners, way office keepers, and the like. These offices, 
it said, were not offices of emolument, but offices “of public con- 
venience, often accepted and held for the honorary distinction they 
confer, but quite as often at great personal sacrifices, for the ac- 
com[mJodation or security of the scattered communities in which 
the parties reside.”** On similar grounds the Chronicle took the 
position that all was well which ended well: 


Should [Johnston] not have stated—“Objections, gentlemen, in my mind, exist 
to your taking your seats. These offices are within the Statute, if rigorously 
construed, Resign them. In that case, I shall be no party to any attempt to 
unseat any of you... .” 

But what has he done? Why, kept this country in a state of agitation, at 
fever heat, for twelve months very nearly, to end in nothing. He would enforce 


44For proceedings of the committee in the Lewis Smith case, see British Colonist, 
April 17, 1860. 

45See Young to Newcastle, Aug. 16, 1860, JHA, 1861, Appendix 3, “Office of Chief 
Justice,” 8. For the condemnation of Young’s conduct in this case, see British 
Colonist, Aug. 21, 1860. 


46Young to Newcastle, Aug. 16, 1860. 


47Report of the Executive Council dated June 26, 1860, JHA, 1861, Appendix 2, 
“Constitutional Questions,” 17. 
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a strict technical objection after the strictest fashion. What then? Why, his 
opponents in the strictest possible manner, have demanded the strictest proof 
of these technical objections; and they have uniformly failed to produce them.*® 


But the worst Conservative defeats were still to come. On May 4 
the committee hearing the case of Attorney-General Archibald, over 
the dissent of its lone Liberal member and one of its six Conservative 
members, Colin Campbell of Digby County, adjudged him guilty 
of bribery.*® Under the existing law, however, it could not unseat a 
member on this ground, and the Liberal majority in the Assembly 
forthwith resolved that “the personal imputation and charge of 
bribery” were “completely disproved by the evidence adduced 
before the committee.”®° 

Finally, on May 9, a committee which contained only one Con- 
servative invalidated nineteen votes of the Conservative member for 
the Southern Division of Queens and four of the Liberal petitioner, 
and then declared the latter to have been elected by a margin of 
eight votes.” Thus, instead of the Government being defeated by the 
action of the election committees, it actually increased its majority 
in the Assembly from two to four. 

The committees’ reports, in the opinion of the Conservatives, 
merely crowned a long series of unconstitutional acts. As early as 
January 21, they had identified Annand’s Law with the constitution 
and warned that it was no slight thing to overturn a constitution.” 
After the defeat of the Johnston Administration they accepted with 
alacrity Tupper’s suggestion to “adopt a name to which [they were] 
entitled, and which [would] characterize [their] views and prin- 
ciples—THE CONSTITUTIONALIsTS. ** Automatically they described their 
opponents as the Usurpers. From that time onward they discovered 
irregularity and unconstitutionality wherever they looked—the ad- 
journment of the House for a month and the announcement of the 


48Morning Chronicle, April 26, 1860. The attitude of the Liberals was that the 
committees had done no more for the assemblymen than Mulgrave had done for the 
legislative councillors. Six of the latter had vacated their seats in the Council by 
failing to resign their minor offices in time, and the Lieutenant-Governor had re- 
appointed them provisionally with their former precedence. See JLC, 1860, Appendix, 
“Legislative Council,” 104-5. 

49JHA, 1860, 171-2. 

50]bid., 177. 


51[bid., 181-2. These were the days of open voting, and the poll books indicated 
not only who had voted but also for whom they had voted. It was both possible 
and within the power of the committees to review the qualifications of any voter, 
and if the circumstances warranted it, to reject his vote. 

52Acadian Recorder, Jan. 21, 1860. 

53British Colonist, Feb. 11, 1860. 
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Ministry afterwards; the creation of an office unknown to the prov- 
ince; the immediate dismissal of subordinate officials by the new 
Ministry; the postponement of the election committees beyond all 
parliamentary rules and precedents. 

The committees’ conduct clinched their argument. “No language 
[could] fitly describe the shameless dishonesty of the men who, upon 
their oaths, came to and reported” the decisions in the Webster, 
Chipman, and McLelan cases.** “The shameless and outrageous pro- 
ceedings” continued when Young, “Chairman and first law-breaker 
of the Committee on Lewis Smith’s case,” confirmed that member 
in his seat. The proceedings reached a fitting climax when the 
Assembly itself “white-washed the Briber-General.”™ 

But the Conservatives did not confine their criticism to their 
political opponents. Long before the last committees had reported, 
Mulgrave himself had come under heavy fire for not dissolving the 
Assembly: “Is the Governor of the Province a political institution, 
having peculiar rights and powers? or merely a cipher, a puppet, 
with the semblance of power, and of no use whatever. . . .”*’ Later, 
when prorogation and not dissolution occurred, Johnston presented 
a serious indictment of Mulgrave to the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies.** 

The rejection of his arguments could hardly have been more 
devastating. The Executive Council told him that Nova Scotians had 
no desire to “go back to a system, long since exploded, in which 
Governors, by stretching the prerogative, and by ‘other means’, 
could, for the benefit of some crafty politician, unable by fair means 
to sustain himself, defeat the legitimate expression of public senti- 
ment. . . .”** The Governor agreed with him that all of this agitation 
could not have occurred in Britain, but for reasons which constituted 
a direct slap in the face for the Conservative leader—“because no 
man calling himself a British statesman, could be found, who would 
consent for one moment to hold office, much less endeavour to cling 
to it after he had been defeated in the country,” and “because the 
decisions of sworn Committees would not have been questioned.” 
Finally, the Duke of Newcastle informed Johnston, in more polite 
but no less emphatic terms, that the Assembly was the sole judge 

54Acadian Recorder, April 21, 1860. 

55[bid., April 28, 1860. 


56] bid., May 12, 1860. 57] bid., April 21, 1860. 

58See address to Newcastle from J. W. Johnston, June 13, 1860, JHA, 1861, 
Appendix 2, “Constitutional Questions,” 9-13. 

59See Report of the Executive Council, June 26, 1860, ibid., 16. 

60See Mulgrave to Newcastle, June 23, 1860, ibid., 6. 
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of what members were validly elected, and that his appeal should 
therefore be directed “not to the executive authority, but to the 
public opinion of the Colony, to which a representative Assembly 
must sooner or later conform its proceedings.” 

But even before the Colonial Secretary had pointed out this 
remedy, the Conservatives had sought to create the impression that 
“the great heart of the people [was] beating with tumultuous indig- 
nation at the deceptions and frauds upon their rights. . . ."°* Through- 
out the summer they continued to agitate constitutional questions 
without a let-up.® The Acadian Recorder had its own particular 
axe to grind because one of the first acts of the Young Administration 
had been to dismiss its editor from the office of Registrar of Deeds 
for Halifax County." But an even more potent reason for political 
agitation which might somehow lead to an early dissolution was the 
prospective disposition of the office of Chief Justice. Because of the 
failing health of the aged Brenton Halliburton, the office would 
likely have to be filled in the immediate future. For the first time in 
provincial history the Colonial Secretary would certainly accept 
without question the nominee of the Executive Council. Both Young 
and Johnston wanted the chief justiceship to crown their long 
careers in public life, while their heirs-apparent, Howe and Tupper, 
both of whom were ambitious men, aspired to the premiership. Thus 
all the major political leaders had more than the usual reasons for 
wanting their own party to be in control of the government. 

The great political debate had not subsided when the death of 
the Chief Justice on July 16 provided new grounds for controversy. 
Within thirty-six hours after his burial the arguments had been 
joined—on the one hand that Young had so shamelessly outraged all 
the proprieties of public life that he ought not to hold the office; 
on the other, that Young’s rejection would be not “merely to lay the 
axe at the root of the tree of Responsible Government . . . it would 
be to dig up the stump and spread the young vigorous roots out in 
the summer sunshine, to perish, and wilt, and wither away.” 


61Newcastle to Mulgrave (from Montreal), Aug. 30, 1860, ibid., 30. 

62British Colonist, June 23, 1860. 

®3Their opponents scoffed at the idea of “getting up, ay, or even trying to keep 
up, political agitation in Nova Scotia in hot weather and Jong summer days... . 
The thing can't be done . . . . You might as well try to transplant cabbages in dog- 
days, as advertise political letters in June. This is the season of the year for ice-creams, 
for strawberries, for pleasure—parties and pic nics.” Morning Chronicle, June 26, 1860. 

64See Mulgrave’s justification of P.S. Hamilton’s dismissal, Mulgrave to New- 
castle, May 26, 1860, P.A.N.S. vol. 125, doc. 58. 
85Acadian Recorder, July 28, 1860. 
66Morning Chronicle, July 24, 1860. 
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When Young was nominated by his fellow executive councillors” 
and approved by Mulgrave, the usual addresses and counter-ad- 
dresses supporting and opposing his confirmation flowed in a steady 
stream to Newcastle. In these communications Johnston appeared 
a little too anxious to persuade the Colonial Secretary that “dis- 
appointed ambition, or defeated party hopes” were not leading to 
“unreasonable complaints or ungenerous opposition.”** Certainly by 
this time his own lack of electoral success had completed his dis- 
illusionment with responsible government because it seemed to 
prefer demagogues and generally inferior individuals to men of 
excellence.® His loss of the chief justiceship caused his followers to 
re-echo his own feeling that responsible government had “proved on 
this occasion, as on others, an indulgent mother to those who have 
lauded her praises only to advance their own interests.””° But actu- 
ally Howe, who succeeded Young as the leader of the Government, 
was finding public life of the fifties and sixties little more congenial 
than Johnston. Unlike that of the thirties and forties, it was deficient 
in the great themes upon which the Tribune of the People liked to 
expound eloquently to the Freeholders of Nova Scotia. 

On the other hand, the politics of the day was made to order for 
Tupper. Never a philosopher nor an expounder of ideas, the Cumber- 
land Doctor found it exhilarating to engage in a political game 
played with uncertain rules. For the next three years he kept the 
Government completely on the defensive, forcing it to parry blows, 
now here, now there, until it never knew at what moment its slim 
hold over the legislature might disappear. Under these conditions 
“the young politician” developed those talents which later proved 
highly useful to John A. Macdonald, but so exasperating to his 
opponents that they led to exaggerated denunciation: 


The vulture has not a keener scent for carrion, than Tupper for slander. It is 
his element. He lives, and moves, and has his being in it. The hyena, that in 
Eastern lands prowls about the mansions of the dead, and burrows deep down 
in the darkness of the night, for the decaying remains of the tenant of the 
tomb, does not whet his greedy fangs with more eagerness for the loathsome 
meal, than does Tupper . . . for some dish of newly invented scandal.™! 


67As a result, the Acadian Recorder came out in mourning on July 28, 1860, even 
though the Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Colonial Secretary, was entering 
Halifax Harbour the same day to begin his Canadian visit. 

68Johnston to Newcastle, Aug. 6, 1860, JHA, 1861, Appendix 3, “Office of Chief 
ustice,” 5. 
’ 69See Johnston’s Letter “To the Friends of Law and Constitutional Rule in Nova 
Scotia,” June 21, 1860, JHA, 1861, Appendix 2, “Constitutional Questions,” 29. 

70British Colonist, Aug. 14, 1860. 

71Morning Chronicle, June 21, 1860. 
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Tupper's Conservatism, such as it was, did not prevent him from 
playing the game of politics in the manner which he found con- 
genial. Certainly he was no less critical of the representative of Her 
Majesty in the 1860's than of Lord Aberdeen in the 1890's. “It is 
toadyism,” he said, “not conservatism, that follows those in high 
station with smiles and adulation irrespective of their merits.”” 
When he tired of finding fault with Mulgrave, he turned upon the 
Colonial Secretary himself for upholding the Governor, reminding 
him that Nova Scotia paid $15,000 annually for an English governor, 
whereas Maine got an elective governor for $1,500, and warning him 
that if colonial governors and British officialdom were prepared to 
sacrifice constitutional usage, consideration would have to be given 
whether important constitutional changes had become indispensable 
for “the acquisition of British Institutions, as enjoyed in the Parent 
State.”* 

But vigour, unaccompanied by judgment and tact, may defeat its 
own end. For when Tupper vented his spleen upon Hatfield and 
Campbell, largely because of their conduct on the election com- 
mittees, he drove both into the Liberal camp and the latter into 
Howe’s Ministry." Thus even though the Conservatives won two seats 
from the Liberals in the by-elections of December, 1860, the Liberal 
majority in the Assembly still stood at four.” Nevertheless, in view 
of all that had taken place, Mulgrave suggested, and Howe agreed, 
that “any further diminution of their strength would necessitate 
either a reconstruction of the Government, or an appeal to the 
country.””* 

This was an open invitation to Tupper to renew his efforts to 
secure a dissolution. In January, 1861, he held a series of seven 
public meetings in Argyle Township and Digby County at which 
resolutions were passed condemning the discreditable actions of 
their assemblymen, Hatfield and Campbell, and the unconstitutional 
acts of the Administration.” In reply, the Executive Council simply 
stated that the meetings had been engineered by Tupper to suit 
his own purposes and were in no sense spontaneous, while the 

72See Tupper’s letter to Colin Campbell, British Colonist, June 23, 1860. 

78See Tupper to Newcastle, Oct. 29, 1860, JHA, 1861, Appendix 2, “Constitutional 
Questions,” 32-6. 

74For some of the relevant correspondence see British Colonist, May 19 and June 
23, 1860; Morning Chronicle, May 15, Sept. 20 and 25, 1860. 

7The by-elections were necessitated by the resignations of Young in Cumberland 
and Munro in Victoria to accept major appointments. 

76Howe to Mulgrave, Jan. 4, 1861, and Mulgrave to Newcastle, Jan. 8, 1861, JHA, 


1861, Appendix 2, “Constitutional Questions,” 39—40. 
77For the resolutions adopted by the meetings, see the Royal Gazette, Jan. 30, 1861. 
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Governor pointed out, with reference to the conduct of Hatfield and 
Campbell, that an assemblyman was “elected a representative and 
not a delegate, and the constituency have given up to him for the 
limited period fixed by law for the duration of the Parliament the 
power which they possessed . . . they have no right . . . to coerce his 
actions, still less have they the right to expect that the Royal pre- 


rogative should be used because they are dissatisfied with the choice 
they have made.” 


But Tupper’s ingenuity was apparently limitless. His next move— 
described as “the most disingenuous of all the tricks and schemes 
resorted to by these people to retrieve their lost position””’—was to 
get up a giant petition of the people requesting a dissolution. Al- 
though Mulgrave had warned in advance that his phrase “diminution 
of strength” had meant a lessening of support in the legislature and 
not among the people as revealed by petitions, he was none the less 
fearful of the effects of the petition upon constitutional practice: 


If petitions were accepted as a constitutional reason for a dissolution of course 
the same principle would apply whenever an equal number of signatures could 
be obtained, and in a country like this where parties are nearly balanced and 
where party spirit runs very high the inevitable result would be that the de- 
feated side would at once agitate the country for a dissolution and annual 
instead of quadrennial Parliaments would thus indirectly be introduced; the 
country would be kept in a continual state of excitement and anything like a 
strong or permanent Government would become impossible.®® 


Actually he worried for naught, since the presentation of the 


petition roused such little excitement that the Chronicle labelled it 
“The Bubble Burst.”*" 


Meanwhile in the House * and on the hustings™ the Conservatives 
were keeping up their demands for the election which would enable 
the country to be “governed in accordance with the well understood 


78Mulgrave to Johnston, March 30, 1861, JHA, 1861, Appendix 2, “Constitutional 
Questions,” 51. 


79Morning Chronicle, March 12, 1861. 

80Mulgrave to Newcastle, April 3, 1861, P.A.N.S., vol. 126. 

81 Morning Chronicle, April 4, 1861. 

82See JHA, 1861, 41-2. 

88The two by-elections of 1861 left the standing of the parties unchanged. The 
Conservative member C. J. Campbell, who had replaced Munro in Victoria County, 
was unseated by an election committee, and a Liberal returned in his place. But in 
the Southern Division of Kings a Conservative succeeded the deceased Liberal 
member Dr. Webster. The Government was again accused of violating the consti- 
tution by not calling the two by-elections on the same day as the law required. 


Actually it was in the clear because the writ had been issued in Victoria before the 
second vacancy occurred. 
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wishes of the people.”** Their lack of success eventually led Tupper 
to appeal to the British Foreign Secretary himself to rid the province 
of a Governor who “barely escapes open insult when he goes forth 
among the people, because he is regarded as the friend and partizan 
of one party, and the determined enemy and opponent of the other,” 
but this, the boldest of all his moves, was no more successful than 
the others.* 

Matters political quieted down somewhat in 1862 because the 
American Civil War commanded the principal attention in the 
newspapers. Nevertheless, it was an indirect consequence of that 
conflict which almost enabled Tupper to bring down the Govern- 
ment. The dislocation in the normal trading with New England 
resulted in a pronounced falling off in the ad valorem duties which 
were a principal source of the public revenues, and a deficit of almost 
$140,000 in the public accounts. The Government's remedy was an 
increase of 2% per cent in the ad valorem duties; Tupper’s counter 
proposal was a scheme of retrenchment which would save the 
province $79,648 annually.*® 

Here again Tupper’s Conservatism was subordinated to political 
considerations. Not only was his plan contingent upon the reduction 
of salaries which had been guaranteed by the province in return for 
the surrender of the casual and territorial revenues of the Crown, 
but his own party had always advocated a higher scale of salaries 
than had eventually been accepted.** Yet for purposes of political 
capital®* he was willing to waive all considerations of good faith 
and consistency. He achieved some degree of success too, since 
Colin Campbell deemed it his duty to resign from the Executive 
Council in order to be in a position to support retrenchment.*® 


84The Government replied that “in the mother country, the sovereign takes no 
cognizance of party losses or party demonstrations so long as an opposition is power- 
less to obstruct the public business, or to pass a vote of censure on the government.” 
JHA, 1861, 68-9. 

85See Tupper to Russell, Dec. 26, 1861, Acadian Recorder, Jan. 18, 1862. The 
Colonial Secretary told Mulgrave that Earl Russell would not respond to “so im- 
proper an appeal,” and that his own study of Nova Scotian affairs had led him to 
conclude that “Dr. Tupper was entirely in the wrong.” Newcastle to Mulgrave, 
Jan. 12, 1862, P.A.N.S., vol. 106, p. 42. 

86For Tupper’s plan, see Acadian Recorder, March 29, 1862. 

87See Morning Chronicle, March 22, 1862. For Howe’s inquiries as to whether the 
scheme could be introduced without impairing efficiency, see Morning Chronicle, 
March 27, 1862. For considerations as to whether the scheme would be a violation 
of —_ see Mulgrave to Newcastle, March 26, 1862, JHA, 1863, Appendix 11, 
“Civil List.” 

88To the Chronicle (March 22, 1862) this scheme was Tupper’s “biggest kite” 
of all. 89Jbid., March 25, 1862. 
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This defection left the Government with a majority of two, a 
number which Howe had publicly stated was insufficient to carry 
on the Government. He therefore announced his intention to pass 
the revenue bills, and then, in the event of failure to reconstruct the 
Government by honourable proposals or to strengthen it by other 
means, to dissolve the Assembly.” But once again Tupper pressed 
his advantage too vigorously. For when he singled out two specific 
votes to demonstrate further the weakness of the Government, he 
made the mistake of selecting one which included the salaries of 
assemblymen.” The result was the alienation of one of his own 
followers, Moses Shaw of Annapolis.*? 

Hence, though Johnston and Tupper refused to enter the adminis- 
tration, it was no worse off than it had been in 1861. Howe then 
announced, amidst charges that it was “a piece of trickery worthy 
of the lowest gambling hell in New York,” that the Government 
could maintain itself, and challenged Johnston and Tupper, if they 
thought differently, to disprove it by the normal constitutional 
mode.** 

To all these events the session of 1863 was pure anticlimax. Every- 
one knew that an election was in the offing and there was little sense 
in prolonging the sittings of the legislature. Since Howe’s overtures 
to the Catholic members during the recess had failed,®* the support 
of Moses Shaw was all the more crucial. It was little wonder, then, 
that he was more than once accused of performing “the dirty con- 
tract for which he was paid out of Treasury last year.”® But the 
principal target of attack was Howe himself, who was now holding 
an imperial fishery commissionership and the provincial secretary- 
ship at the same time, in contravention of the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the law.” 

Even before prorogation, the election campaign had begun. From 
the start the Liberals were on the defensive. While the economic 
activity of the province and the financial prospects of the Govern- 
ment had improved, neither was on such a scale as to assist the 

%0]bid., March 27 and 29, 1862, and Acadian Recorder, March 29, 1862. 

91JHA, 1862, 66 and 67. 

®2Shaw replied that his constituents “did not send him there to attend to their 
business for nothing” after Johnston had observed that “the men who came to the 
House to make money had better stay at home.” Morning Chronicle, March 29, 1862. 

93[bid., April 17, 1862. 

94JHA, 1863, 30, and Acadian Recorder, Feb. 28, 1863. 

5 Acadian Recorder, Feb. 28, 1863. 

®6None could rejoice, it was asserted, in “the pitiful, shameful figure which the 


great hero of Responsible Government cuts to-day in his double-barelled, inordinate 
corrupt financial prosperity.” Ibid., Feb. 14, 1863. 
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Liberals. Worst of all, their organization had collapsed, partly be- 
cause of old age and partly because of the heavy attacks of their 
opponents during the preceding three years. Although Howe, almost 
against his will, was induced to run in Lunenburg, he had abandoned 
the leadership and neither Archibald nor McCully could fill the 
vacuum. 

The Conservatives, on the other hand, were prepared to demon- 
strate that after sixteen years they could finally win an election. 
They found particularly useful the financial help of the well-to-do 
Haligonians who comprised the bulk of the membership of the 
Constitutional League.’ This made possible the widespread dis- 
semination of the Conservative arguments through Public Opinion, 
the organ of the League. But the greatest asset of the Conservatives 
was Tupper. While Johnston’s electioneering activity was slight, 
his chief lieutenant was the tireless dynamo which sparked his 
party’s campaign. The Liberals realized his effectiveness but their 
insulting descriptions of him did nothing to counteract it.** Conse- 
quently nobody was really surprised when the results of the election 
on May 28 were the most decisive in provincial history to date— 
41 Conservatives, 13 Liberals, and 1 Independent. 


The nature of the political process from 1859 to 1863 strengthened 
the earlier doubts of some Conservatives about responsible govern- 
ment. For a agen they had been alleging that it had converted 
government to the system “most debased and debasing in itself . . . 
that sustained by a clique and an oligarchy operated upon by the 
corrupting influence of bitter party feeling.”** Now, in the early 
sixties, they contended publicly that the lack of those guards and 
balances which were furnished by English society and institutions 
constituted a serious drawback to its efficacious working. This de- 
ficiency necessitated “the strictest maintenance of political integrity, 
of party obligations, and of law and constitutional usages, for up- 
holding the public character,” and that was unrealizable in a 
colony.’ 

Yet after their return to power these critics no longer spoke dis- 


%7For contributors and contributions see Doesticks’ letter, Acadian Recorder, Jan. 
8, 1898. The League had been established in 1861 to assist in the task of bringing 
Nova Scotia back to “constitutionalism.” 

*8For example, the Chronicle came out with this mein of Tupper on May 19, 
1863: “He is like a bayou, stagnant and full of crocodiles, alligators, lizards, and 
ns slimy reptiles, burying themselves in oozy mud, breathing mephitic gases, 
fatal to all other living creatures.” 

* British Colonist, Feb. 9, 1852. 100Acadian Recorder, April 26, 1862. 
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paragingly of responsible government. It was as if only a Tory 
administration possessed the good sense and moral rectitude to 
work the system with propriety.’ Like others, they would have 
admitted privately to the belief that the real ills lay not in responsible 
government itself, but in the stoutly disciplined parties which 
operated it. “The game of politics,” said the Liberal Sun, “is becom- 
ing a pretty expensive one, and so long as parties remain constituted 
as they now are, Bluenose must expect to pay for it. The evil effects 
of extreme party action are shown at every turn, and the great 
interests of the country are being sacrificed at the shrine of Con- 
servatism or Liberalism.” 1° 

Mulgrave saw clearly that the matters in dispute had become one 
of men, not measures.!”* The result was a bitterness of party feeling 
and a virulence of language which anyone who had not witnessed 
it could hardly have believed possible. For that reason a Lieutenant- 
Governor could, in his opinion, do little to infuse into the working 
of constitutional government some of that courtesy of manner which 
prevailed in England." The real remedy lay in a considerable 
relaxation in party discipline: 


the business of the legislature . . . would be better cared for... if . . . the 
representatives of the people were left to exercise their free and independent 
judgment on all matters . . . without being tramelled by party ties, so strong, 
that the vote of every member of the party is reckoned on as a matter of 
course, and that any member venturing to exercise his judgment, is condemned 
as a traitor to the cause he has been elected to support.' 


The Recorder advocated an even more radical departure from British 
constitutional practice. Each ministry, it said, was composed of a 
number of enlightened men and a few unscrupulous quacks. Yet an 
assemblyman had no choice but to vote for or against the group as 
a whole: 


The fact is, we are living under a self-imposed tyranny . . . because this is 
the case, some people exclaim against Responsible Government. It would be 
well, we think, for them first to get rid of this curse of Party Government and 
let us have Responsible Government in its purity. Let us have Responsible 
Government by Heads of Departments, by all means . . . but let the individuals 
be responsible not the party.1* 


101Shortly after the election Tupper was asked about the next meeting of the 
Constitutional League. “Oh!” he said, “I guess the functions of the League have 
ceased.” See Doesticks’ letter, Acadian Recorder, Jan. 8, 1898. 

102Sun, April 17, 1861. 

103Mulgrave to Newcastle, April 3, 1862, JHA, 1863, Appendix 11, “Civil List,” 6 

104Mulgrave to Newcastle, May 26, 1860, P.A.N.S., vol. 125, doc. 58. 

105Mulgrave to Newcastle, April 3. 1862, JHA, 1863, Appendix 11, “Civil List,” 6. 

106 Acadian Recorder, July 2, 1859. 
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These observers were correct in saying that no issues or princip!ss 
existed which could provide a rational basis for the division of 
the electorate along party lines. It was likewise true that parties 
were not needed to reconcile conflicting class interests. It was even 
possible to minimize the role of parties in resolving the conflicting 
claims of religious, racial, and sectional interests in the small pro- 
vincial sphere. Yet the experience of Nova Scotia prior to 1848 ought 
to have provided conclusive evidence that good government was 
not possible unless the executive had reasonable assurance that a 
disciplined following in the Assembly would support its legislative 
programme, and unless another disciplined group was prepared to 
offer criticism and to provide an alternative government. 

Perhaps the fearful observers of the sixties could not be expected 
to see that the political situation between 1855 and 1863 was any- 
thing but normal. The introduction of the principle that to the 
victors belong the spoils; a religious controversy with far-reaching 
political consequences; an act prescribing the qualifications of 
assemblymen which was unenforceable; an evenly divided Assembly 
and unsatisfactory procedures for determining who were qualified 
to serve as assemblymen; a situation in which the ambitions of the 
leading political figures were brought into sharper conflict than was 
usual—these were the factors which had embittered politics to an 
unprecedented degree. It was extremely unlikely that such an 
extraordinary combination of factors would recur. 

But even if it had, a state of friction amounting almost to political 
deadlock was not inevitable. What was really being demonstrated 
during this period was that the new order which had been estab- 
lished in 1848 had altered radically some of the institutions around 
which the game of politics was to be played, and until new rules 
could be prescribed to meet the new conditions political struggles 
might, under some circumstances, be akin to internecine warfare. 

In 1846 the Colonial Secretary had prophesied that the most 
difficult task of a governor under responsible government would be 
to moderate the violence of party contests.'*? But although Mulgrave 
attempted to follow his dicta by giving fair and public support to 
the Council of the day and by refusing its advice only when it 
appeared to involve an improper exercise of the authority of the 
Crown for party rather than for public objects,*°* he was unable to 
preserve the peace. His failure, however, cannot be attributed to 

107Grey to Harvey, Nov. 3, 1846. See W. R. Livingston, Responsible Government 


in Nova Scotia (Iowa City, 1930), 254. 
108] bid. 
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the reasons which are often used to explain a governor's short- 
comings, for he was neither inept and worn-out nor inexperienced 
politically. 

One of his difficulties was that his position could not be exactly 
that of the monarch. To have made it so, his decision whether or 
not to use his reserve power should have been accepted as final. 
What happened instead was that protests continued to be taken to 
the Colonial Secretary against Mulgrave’s official actions. As a result 
he felt impelled to defend himself whenever he forwarded any 
criticisms of his conduct, and his defence, when tabled in the House 
at a later date, was invariably interpreted as the work of a partisan 
and was calculated to prolong the controversy.*®® Only after 1867, 
when the anti-Confederation Governments at Halifax did not deign 
to appeal over the head of the Governor to a Conservative Govern- 
ment at Ottawa was this source of irritation eliminated. 

But the Governor's major problems arose from the deficiencies 
in the conventional and statutory arrangements for playing the 
political game. As a result, he was involved in controversies which 
he might well have avoided. It required about a decade to correct 
such deficiencies and imperfections. The Howe Ministry resigned 
within two weeks after its defeat at the polls in 1863, and its example 
soon became a fixed practice. By Confederation the principle of 
dismissing subordinate officials on partisan grounds, although an 
undesirable one, had come to be recognized and implemented with- 
out undue controversy.’ 

The statutory arrangements for playing the game of politics were 
similarly perfected. Annand’s Law was repealed in 1862, and only 
the higher rank of office-holders was henceforth disqualified from 
the Council and the Assembly.” This time the legislature made 
certain that there were suitable provisions for enforcing the dis- 
qualification. A year earlier it had permitted an election committee 
to vacate the seat of a member whom it had adjudged guilty of 
bribery.** It took much longer for the legislature to acknowledge 

109On one occasion his dispatches were alleged to contain “not infrequent ebullitions 
of spleeny personal feeling; recklessness of assertion; a ridiculous alternation of 
Jesuitical sophistry and simple platitudes.” Acadian Recorder, March 2, 1861. 


110The election took place on May 28 and the new Government assumed office 
on June 11. 


111The problem of patronage was a veritable nightmare to Mulgrave as long as 
he remained in the oon. His successor, Sir R. G. MacDonnell, attempted with- 
out success to introduce something akin to the English practice. For his plan see 


MacDonnell to Cardwell (Separate), Aug. 31, 1865, P.A.N.S., vol. 127. 
11295 Vic., c. 31. 
11324 Vic., c. 19. 
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that the trial of election petitions by committees of the Assembly 
depended upon the way in which names came out of a box and was 
therefore equivalent to the throwing of dice for the result.’** But in 
1875 it finally transferred this power to the Supreme Court, with 
beneficial results.° The institutional arrangements we have dis- 
cussed cleared the way for the era of relative political calm which 
began in the seventies. 


114A paraphrase of the remarks of Sir Robert Peel. Assembly Debates, 1871, 31. 
11538 Vic., c. 25. 





THE FENIAN RAID ON NEW BRUNSWICK 


Haro.p A. Davis 


ATE in 1865 the Fenian Brotherhood, which was the Ameri- 

can branch of the Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood, divided 

into two bitterly hostile factions.1 For months Fenians had 
been considering an invasion of Canada, and now leaders of the 
two groups, in their bids for support, became aggressive. The 
faction led by John O'Mahony, with headquarters in New York, 
was the first to move. O'Mahony himself was reluctant, but his 
hand was forced by a vigorous lieutenant, Bernard Doran Killian, 
of St. Louis, his “Secretary of the Treasury.”* O'Mahony was 
President of the Fenian Brotherhood, though in December, 1865, 
he, along with Killian, had been deposed by the “Senate” which 
set up a rival faction under William R. Roberts.* 

Early in 1866 Killian was said to have asked President Andrew 
Johnson and Secretary of State Seward about the position which 
the United States would take in case a Fenian army should seize 
British territory north of Maine simultaneously with an uprising 
of the Irish Republican Brotherhood in Ireland.’ These develop- 
ments were to be followed, according to Killian, by the procla- 
mation of an Irish Republic and the establishment of the St. 
Lawrence River as the northern boundary of the United States. 
The President and the Secretary were said to have intimated 
vaguely that in such a case the United States government would 
acknowledge accomplished facts.* Whether or not this was true 


1For a definitive account see William D’Arcy, The Fenian Movement in the United 
States: 1858-1886 (Washington, D.C., 1947). 

2On O'Mahony see ibid., and C. P. Stacey, “O’Mahony, John,” in Dictionary of 
American Biography (New York, 1934), XIV, 35-6. 

3John Rutherford, The Secret History of the Fenian Conspiracy, Its Origin, 
Objectives and Ramifications (London, 1877), II, 242. 

4D’Arcy, Fenian Movement, 103-4; Rutherford, Fenian Conspiracy, II, 221-7; 
Boston Pilot, Dec. 23, 1865. 

5John O’Mahony, in Irish People, Feb. 15, 1868; D’Arcy, 84-5. 

6Andrew Johnson had expressed publicly his sympathy for the Fenians. Joe 
Patterson Smith, The Republican Expansionists of the Early Reconstruction Era 
(Chicago, 1933), 80, 88-9. On Nov. 20, 1865, Secretary Seward replied to a 
letter from Killian delivered to him by Rev. Mr. Curley which related “exclusively 
to public and political questions.” Seward told Killian that “The letter was therefore 
laid before the President.” 

“It is not perceived that correspondence upon the subject by this Department 
would be compatible with the public interest. To guard against misapprehension 
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the Fenians were well aware that they had influential friends in 
Washington, that as a result of Britain’s position during the Civil 
War, British-American relations were strained, and that in the 
approaching congressional elections of 1866 the Irish-American 
vote was a matter of consequence to politicians. The Fenians also 
felt that they had a claim on the Washington government and on 
the people of the North because thousands of them had served 
in the union armies during the Civil war. 

The idea of a raid on Campobello Island, New Brunswick, was 
Killian’s.* The island is situated at the western entrances of 
Passamaquoddy Bay very near the Maine coast. Somehow Killian 
got the notion that it was neutral territory. Actually there had 
been some question about the status of the island until November, 
1817, when an international commission of British and American 
members appointed under Article III of the Treaty of Ghent 
awarded it to Great Britain.* Killian thought that ‘Campobello 
would make an excellent base for launching privateers and for 
other operations. In New York, arms and funds were collected, 
men recruited, and a steamer purchased. The movement got under 
way in April. The “invaders” found New Brunswick well prepared 
for them. 

Warnings of Fenian intentions had been received by the Canadian 
and New Brunswick governments since the autumn of 1864. The 
following letter, dated December 25, 1864 and signed “W,” was 
found among the papers of Lieutenant-Governor Arthur Hamilton 
Gordon of New Brunswick.’® 





which might result from this reserve, it is, perhaps proper to say that this govern- 
ment expects to maintain and enforce its obligations and duties towards all other 
nations, as those obligations and duties are defined by our own municipal law and 
the law of nations.” Seward Papers, University of Rochester Library, Rochester, N.Y. 
Seward was a strong advocate of the annexation of Canada by the United States. 
Shortly after the purchase of Alaska (1867) he argued that the Maritimes, weary 
of heavy taxation by the Dominion government, and without corresponding gains, 
would be the first to revolt and to join the United States. Francis Wayland Glen, 
Annexation: The Ideas of the Late William H. Seward (Brooklyn, N.Y., 1893). 

70’Mahony, “Letter to the Officers and Members of the Fenian Brotherhood,” New 
York, May 4, 1866, from the Boston Pilot, May 19, 1866. 

8American State Papers, Foreign Relations, IV, 171. 

9O’Mahony, “Letter to the Officers and Members of the Fenian Brotherhood,” 
May 4, 1866. 

10Stanmore Papers, Bonar Law-Bennett Library, University of New Brunswick. 
These are the papers of Arthur Hamilton Gordon (1829-1912), Ist Lord Stanmore, 
and were presented to the University of New Brunswick by Lord Beaverbrook. The 
writer in indebted to Dean Alfred G. Bailey and to the University archivist, Mr. A. 
Robert Rogers, for granting him access to the papers. Gordon, a son of the 4th Earl 
of Aberdeen, was Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick from 1861 to 1866. 
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You have by your prompt action thrown a perfect Damper on evrything 
& the last unanimous Decision of the Fenian Brotherhood is to pospone 
operations for another month. 

The Fenian spies, just returned from various parts of Canada, reports of 
having initiated nearly One Hundred of prominent Canadians. 

There has been enforced the strictest secrecy among us, as U States 
Detectives are watching our movements. You need not look for me until the 


15th of January. I shall then bring a complete list of all the prominent Fenians 
in ev'ry part of Canada. 


Wishing you the Compliments of the season and reassuring you that in me 
Great Brittan has as true a subject as ever breathed. 
wil 


British consular and diplomatic officials and particularly Consul 
General Edward Archibald of New York were on the alert.’* Fenian 
informers were in their pay. On November 11, 1865, Colonial Secre- 
tary Edward Cardwell in a letter to Lieutenant-Governor Gordon 
referred to rumours of proposed Fenian attacks on New Brunswick." 
On the same day the St. Croix Courier, published in the border 
town of St. Stephen, New Brunswick, commented on threats of a 
Fenian invasion of Canada and suggested that New Brunswick 
be on its guard. Sir John Michel at Montreal wrote to Gordon on 
November 15, 1865, that while he was preparing a little he did not 
think that the Fenians would attempt anything." He reported a 
conversation with D’Arcy McGee in which the latter suggested that 
St. John “requires watching.” On December 2 Gordon received 
confidential information from Sir Frederick Bruce, British minister 
in Washington, that the Fenians would fix their attention on New 
Brunswick.’ Gordon, a resourceful man, swung into action. In 
December he visited the border towns of St. Stephen, St. Andrews, 
and Woodstock. In a calm, guarded way he warned the local resi- 
dents and urged them to enrol more men in their volunteer units and 
to organize a home guard.** The Governor feared a punitive raid 
rather than a full-scale attack. He was troubled about the “many 
desperate characters” among the floating population of the border 
towns and expressed the fear that Fenians might attempt “acts of 
violence and robbery.”"” 


11Perhaps “W” was the notorious informer Colonel Wheeler. D’Arcy, Fenian 
Movement, 125-6, 152. 


12] bid., 87, 93-4, 116, 125-6. 13Stanmore Papers. 

14] bid. Sir John Michel (1804-86), chief of the British forces in North America, 
in 1865-6 acted as administrative officer of Canada during the absence of Governor 
General Lord Monck. 

15] bid. 16St. Croix Courier, Dec. 9, 1865. 

17Gordon to Edward Cardwell, Dec. 15, 1865; Gordon to Sir Frederick Bruce, 
Dec. 15, 1865, Stanmore Papers. 
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Gordon was impressed by the excellent spirit which prevailed 
and by the close relations along the border. The people on the 
American side appeared friendly and eager to render assistance.’ 
Mayor C. R. Whidden of Calais, Maine, which is just across the 
St. Croix River from St. Stephen, assured the Governor that no pains 
would be spared to detect suspicious characters and that St. Stephen 
would be notified of all developments. The magistrates assembled 
at St. Stephen gave the mayor a unanimous vote of thanks, and 
Gordon passed along this information about good will on the St. 
Croix to Sir Frederick Bruce. 

The Governor was also uneasy about Saint John.’ Police were 
alerted, cannon mounted on the Martello tower and on nearby 
Carlton Heights and other measures taken.” Already there had been 
a wild panic and a brief run on the banks. In a letter to the mayor 
(December 7, 1865), published in the local newspapers, Gordon 
sought to calm the people by the assurance that “St. John was in no 
danger.”** On December 16, 1865, the Boston Pilot, principal Irish- 
American journal in New England, published an alarming item. 


Expected Fenian Raid into New Brunswick! St. John, N.B. Dec. 6—There is 
some excitement here today, caused by a rumor of a contemplated Fenian 
raid from the United States. It is stated that the Governor has received a 
dispatch from Washington, stating that a raid on New Brunswick had been 
planned. It is generally believed that nothing more than a plundering expedi- 
tion is thought of, and measures have been taken to guard the banks and other 
property both in this city and on the frontier. 


But after a brief flurry the excitement subsided. 

The Fenian movement brought a revival of anti-Catholic and pro- 
Orange feeling. To Governor Gordon this was a disturbing develop- 
ment, and he sought in every way to allay it. In November of 1865 
he had given thought to the formation of a “Catholic Loyal Associa- 
tion” which would not be Catholic exclusively but which would 
permit Catholics to play an active role.** Thus he hoped to offset 
the Orange lodges and to unite Catholics in a league for a common 
object. He wanted proof “that Catholics are not Fenians—that 

18[bid. 

19John Robinson, Saint John, to Gordon, Dec. 18, 1865; Gordon to Robinson, Dec. 
15, 1865; Gordon to Admiral Sir James Hope, Dec. 15, 1865, ibid. 

20“Our Fenian Raid,” St. John Weekly Telegraph, Oct. 16, 1895. 

21$t. John Morning Journal, Dec. 8, 1865. 

22Gordon to Lord Monck, Nov. 21, 1865, Stanmore Papers. Gordon was a high 
churchman and was close to some of the leaders of the Oxford movement. He was 
a friend of Cardinal Manning. James K. Chapman, “The Career of Arthur Hamilton 


Gordon, Ist Lord Stanmore, to 1875,” University of London, 1954, unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation. 
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Fenianism is a humbug.” Two weeks later he told a St. Stephen 
audience that “Ignorant and credulous people believed that because 
some Fenians were Roman Catholics all Roman Catholics were 
Fenians, an idea about as ridiculous as if it were said that because 
some negroes were knaves all knaves were negroes.”** In his efforts 
to dissociate Catholics from Fenians in the popular mind the 
Governor received assistance from some of the Catholic clergy in- 
cluding Archbishop Connolly of Halifax and Father E. J. Dunphy 
of St. Stephen.** Early in December of 1865 Father Dunphy branded 
Fenianism a mania and a delusion, denounced the practice of revo- 
lution, and pointed to the fate of revolutionaries in Hungary, Poland, 
southern United States, and in Ireland in 1798 and 1848. He referred 
to Governor Gordon’s address in St. Stephen and expressed the hope 
that his parishioners would prove worthy of the Governor's con- 
fidence. The effect of Gordon’s efforts on behalf of the Catholic 
population is difficult to gauge, but during the raid the Fenians 
received little encouragement from this quarter. It was natural, no 
doubt, to identify Fenianism with Catholicism, though actually 
this was a false impression. It is true that some of the clergy, 
particularly in the United States, supported the movement, some- 
times with vehemence, but most of the hierarchy disapproved of it, 
and in 1870 Fenianism was condemned by the Vatican.** Within 
the Fenian movement itself there was a strongly anti-clerical 
element.”° 

Throughout the winter New Brunswick received warnings and 
continued to prepare for trouble. On January 8, 1866, Governor 
Gordon received a report from Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Inches, 
commander of the militia in St. Stephen who had just alerted his 
company.” Inches suspected Fenian activity in Calais but felt sure 
that no arms had arrived there as yet. He believed that he was being 

23St. Croix Courier, Dec. 9, 1865. 

24Gordon to Cardwell, Jan. 1, 1866, Stanmore Papers; St. Croix Courier, Dec. 16, 
1865. Father Dunphy was very popular along the border particularly among 
temperance workers of all denominations. St. Croix Courier, June 7, 1867. Archbishop 
Connolly’s letter to Gordon denouncing Fenianism and urging Irish loyalty is 


quoted in part in J. Pennington Macpherson, Life of the Right Hon. Sir John A. 
Macdonald (Saint John, 1891), II, 84-6. 

25D’Arcy, Fenian Movement, and Rutherford, Fenian Conspiracy, deal extensively 
with this matter. The Boston Pilot, which was pro-Fenian, did not become the 
publication of the Boston archdiocese until many years later. Robert H. Lord, 
J. E. Sexton, and E. T. Harrington, History of the Archdiocese of Boston (New 
York, 1944), III, 391-8. 

26Rutherford, Fenian Conspiracy, II, 188-93. One Fenian denunciation of the 
Church leaders had almost a Marxian ring. 

27Stanmore Papers. 
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watched. The Colonel had just returned from Boston where, at the 
Harvard Theatre, he had seen two Fenian productions entitled “The 
Jolly Irish Pedlar” and “Ireland as it Was.” 


The audience [he wrote] was very large and was composed of all the rowdies 
and roughs of Boston who loudly applauded any expression which smacked 
of Fenianism, for instance, when Williams the star actor flourished a stick on 
the stage and said “hurrah for Stephens?® and ould Ireland” a tremendous 
cheer was given and hundreds rose and cheered loudly. I spent most of the 
night in the bar rooms in the vicinity of the theatre where there were crowds 
of real live Fenians evidently ready for anything and boasting of what would 
be done. (I may say here that I didn’t drink anything.) I only relate this to 
show the feelings existing here. 


Inches knew of only three Fenian circles in Maine, a large one in 
Bangor, one in Eastport, and another in Portland. 

Late in February Consul General Archibald informed Gordon that 
the O'Mahony faction were opposed to an attack on the British 
provinces, but that the rival group of William R. Roberts and 
General Thomas W. Sweeny were determined to proceed.*® He was 
certain that New Brunswick figured in their plans. On March 7 the 
Eastport Sentinel reported that a quantity of breech loading rifles, 
presumably for Fenians, had been landed by the steamer New 
Brunswick. Eastport, Maine, is located on Moose Island in Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay at the mouth of the St. Croix River only a short 
distance from Campobello Island. From this time on events moved 
swiftly. Governor Gordon laid his plans with care. On March 10 he 
reported to Major-General Hastings Doyle of Halifax on New Bruns- 
wick’s defences.*° On the first threat of a raid he had organized 
“home guard” units along the frontier. By March St. Stephen had a 
well-drilled volunteer company and a home guard numbering to- 
gether over 200. St. Andrews had two newly formed volunteer 
companies and a small home guard which together numbered 160. 
At Woodstock Lieutenant-Colonel Baird had “a smart volunteer 
company” and other units totaling 302 men. Under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Nipper were 180 troops including a “less efficient though 
zealous company of volunteers.” Saint John’s volunteer battalion 
numbered 578 and her volunteer artillery, of which the Governor 
had a rather low opinion, 300. 


28James Stephens was organizer of the Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood and “Head 
Centre” of the Fenian movement. O’Mahony and other American leaders were under 
his authority. He appeared in America shortly after the failure of the New Brunswick 
raid. See D’Arcy, Fenian Movement, and Rutherford, Fenian Conspiracy. 

29Archibald to Gordon, Feb. 21, 1866, Stanmore Papers. 

80Stanmore Papers. 
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On March 14 Gordon wrote to General Doyle that “I know every 
move of the small Fenian circle in Calais and the names of all the 
members and have very good information at Eastport and Bangor 
also.”*' He learned that Fenians were mustering at Calais though 
not in great numbers. Along the border and at Saint John people 
were uneasy. The Governor continued to be disturbed about anti- 


Catholic feeling. 


About this time the following pronouncement was released by the 
Fenians: 


CritT1zENs OF NEw BRUNSWICK 


Republican institutions have become a necessity to the peace and prosperity 
of your Province. English policy, represented in the obnoxious project of 
Confederation, is making its last efforts to bind you in effete forms of 
Monarchism. Annexation to the United States is not, necessarily, the only 
means of escape. Independence for the present is the best one, and will assure 
you the supreme and sole management of your affairs. Mercenary bayonets 
cannot—shall not prevent you asserting this independence if you desire it. 
Signify your wishes and you become the founders of a Free State, un- 
trammeled by Royalty, unchecked by Misrule, and certain to secure all the 
lost benefits of Reciprocity. 
By Order of Republican Committee 
of St. John*? 


Trouble broke during the first week in April when B. Doran 
Killian and three aides arrived in Eastport.** They were soon joined 
by four or five hundred followers.** Killian hired Trescott Hall for a 
convention, chartered three small schooners, and purchased three 
kegs of powder which were made up into cartridges.** Though he 
appeared to have ample money he spent some time trying to 
arrange additional drafts on New York. Meanwhile there was alarm 
among the people of Campobello. Some crossed to Eastport, and 
others took over an unoccupied American barracks on nearby Treat’s 
Island. Despite extensive defence measures and the presence of two 


31] bid. 
32Gordon to Cardwell, March 25, 1866, ibid. 
33To the Fenian Brotherhood of America: Official Report of the Investigating 


Committee of the Department of Manhattan, Fenian Brotherhood (New York, 1866), 
66. 


34Eastport Sentinel, April 11, 1866. 

35Governor Gordon’s estimate of 2,000 to 3,000 Fenian raiders seems much too 
high. Gordon to General Doyle, April 15, 1866, and Gordon to William Wood, Feb. 
12, 1868, Stanmore Papers. General Meade, who arrived in Eastport late in April, 
said that he found about 300. George Meade, The Life and Letters of George 
Gordon Meade (New York, 1913), II, 285. By this time some had left, and there 
were probably a few others in neighbouring towns. 

36Eastport Sentinel, April 11, 1866. 
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small British war vessels in Passamaquoddy Bay there was much 
fear along the border.** Some of the newspapers in eastern Maine, 
angry about British and Maritime Province attitudes during the 
Civil War, were inclined to gloat.** “The Provincials are terribly 
frightened,” said the Machias (Maine) Republican of April 19, 
1866, “which is pleasant for us to contemplate. They are now reap- 
ing what they sowed a little time ago.” 

The Fenians had hoped that this feeling would work to their 
advantage, but generally this was not the case. In Calais most 
people sympathized with their provincial neighbours, and the St. 
John Telegraph of April 29, 1866, reported that “a respectable 
portion” of the Eastport people were “much opposed” to the 
Fenians because “the whole summers trade would be ruined if 
they remained much longer.” In general the attitude on the Maine 
side was one of friendly neutrality. 

Editor Mann of the St. Croix Courier of St. Stephen took a room 
at the same Eastport hotel where the leaders of “the enemy” were 
staying and at breakfast had a good opportunity to observe Killian 
who was 


. . a fine portly looking fellow, broad open countenance but with rather a 
sinister expression of the eye. He is accompanied by two secretaries, one of 
whom is a genteel, modest looking individual with no particular distinguishing 
feature, the other one named “McDermott,”%® is a rough Irish lad, evidently 
lacking in brains, judgment and experience, as quiet as a mouse in the presence 
of his master, but garrulous and bombastic when the latter is out of sight.*° 


Some of the rank and file made a bad impression. One group of the 
between eighty and two hundred led by five or six “seedy looking 
fellows” who arrived on the steamer New Brunswick were “in ap- 
pearance the most villainous cut throat individuals we ever laid eyes 
on, men who would just be in their native element in the midst of 
rapine and murder, emphatically ‘lewd fellows of the baser sort.’ ”** 
Usually the Fenians appeared in a more favourable light. An East- 
port dispatch in the St. John Telegraph of April 20, 1866, declared 
that they were orderly and well behaved, that they did not drink, 


87Hi.M.S. Pylades arrived in Passamaquoddy on April 9, and H.M.S. Rosario on 
the 12th. Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson to Gordon, July 24, 1866. They were joined 
by others. 

38Eastport Sentinel, May 2, 1866. 

89Perhaps the notorious informer “Red Jim” McDermott, a confidant of O’Mahony, 
who cael Consul General Archibald with much information. D’Arcy, Fenian 
Movement, 140-1. 

49St. Croix Courier, April 14, 1866. 
41] bid. 
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that they had little converse with local citizens, and that they were 
under perfect discipline. Many wore glazed caps with a brass button 
at the side, others wore the fashionable “wide-awake” (a low- 
crowned soft felt hat). The Telegraph described “Major” Patrick 
E. Sinnott, second in command, as a pleasant looking man of good 
address, dark complexion, round features, close shaven but just 
beginning to cultivate a mustache and a beard. He was about five 
feet eight, weighed about one hundred and fifty pounds, and dressed 
neatly in a suit of melton cloth. Sinnott was reported to have been 
born in Saint John, New Brunswick, and to have lived there for 
many years.** He had a brother in New Brunswick, and his wife 
was said to be related to T. W. Anglin, of Saint John, a prominent 
member of the New Brunswick Legislative Assembly.** In 1860 
Sinnott edited a short-lived Irish paper, the Adopted Citizen, in 
Providence, Rhode Island.** Later he was a commission merchant 
in Boston where he dealt principally in whiskies.“* Of the other 
leaders “Colonels” Patrick J. Downing and John Warren were 
Fenians of considerable prominence.*® Warren was associated with 
the rival Roberts-Sweeney faction and was said to have been in 
Eastport as correspondent of the New York World which published 
wildly sensational accounts of the affair‘? He also was said to be a 
relative of Mr. Anglin. 

The Fenians, while awaiting a shipment of arms, held a con- 
vention,** moved about along the border mysteriously, and were 
reported to have contracted with the nearby Pembroke Iron Works 
to recast several old cannon for them.*® British Vice-Consul Robert 
Kerr, of Eastport, was deeply concerned, and at his request United 
States Commissioner L. G. Downes and United States Deputy 
Marshall B. F. Farrar came to see that neutrality laws were en- 


42St. John Telegraph, April 24, 1866. 

43Anglin was a native of Cork County, Ireland. For several years, in Saint John, 
he edited the newspaper Freeman which was popular among Irish Catholics. James 
Hannay, History of New Brunswick (Saint John, 1909), II, 233, 234. He was 
accused of being in daily contact with Fenians. D. G. Creighton, John A. Macdonald: 
The Young Politician (Toronto, 1952), 441. 

44D’Arcy, Fenian Movement, 135n. 

*5Boston Pilot, Jan. 20, 1866. 

46On Downing see D’Arcy, Fenian Movement, 123-4, 137; on Warren see ibid., 
245, 272, 275, 309-10, 312-13, and 369, and St. John Telegraph, April 25, 1866. 
47. St. John Telegraph, April 25, 1866. Accounts in the New York World in April 
and May, 1866, are amusing. Among other things these had the Fenians capturing a 
British man-of-war, and the population of Saint John fleeing up river to Fredericton. 

48Theoretically, according to the Fenians, the “convention” was going on through- 
out the entire period of the “invasion.” Eastport Sentinel, April 11, and May 2, 1866. 

4®Gordon to Doyle, April 15, 1866, Stanmore Papers. 
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forced. At night the town was guarded by a company of soldiers 
from Fort Sullivan. 

Bands of Fenians, some armed with revolvers, kept appearing 
at various points along the American bank of the St. Croix where 
they drilled and manoeuvred in as warlike a manner as they could 
contrive." Thus they succeeded in giving Governor Gordon an 
exaggerated idea of their numbers. On the night of April 14 a 
small party made a raid on Indian Island very near Campobello. 
They flourished revolvers and shouted threats, and the frightened 
customs officer surrendered his flag.” 

Alarm increased along the border. Many St. Stephen people fled 
across the river to Calais and moved in with friends.®* It was re- 
ported that a Calais merchant purchased a shipment of old United 
States army rifles and made a good profit by peddling them through 
Charlotte County, New Brunswick. Large-scale defence measures 
were rushed. Several small British war vessels appeared in Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay for patrol duty. Militia and home guard companies 
were called out and were reinforced by H. M. 17th Regiment, two 
batteries of Royal Artillery, and about eighty non-commissioned 
officers and men from the Royal 18th.** Gordon came to St. Andrews 
on April 17, and the next day a powerful military and naval force 
from Halifax under Major-General Hastings Doyle arrived. Doyle 
took over command. A veritable skirmish line extended from Campo- 
bello Island to Woodstock more than one hundred miles to the 
northwestward." 

Gordon, in a dispatch to the Colonial Secretary written at St. 
Andrews on April 18, indicated that he and General Doyle shared 
the alarm of the inhabitants. The Governor feared that his force 
was inadequate. He had heard that there were 2,000 Fenians be- 
tween Eastport and Calais armed with revolvers and knives and that 

50Eastport Sentinel, April 11, 1866; St. Croix Courier, April 14, 1866; Lieutenant- 
Colonel L. Anderson to Gordon, July 24, 1866, Stanmore Papers. 

51$t. Croix Courier, April 14, 28, 1866; Anderson to Gordon, July 24, 1866; Diary 
of Richard V. Hayden, of Robbinston, Maine, April 18, 1866, Calais Free Library. 

52Gordon to Doyle, April 15, 1866, Stanmore Papers. 

53$t. John Morning Journal, April 16, 1866; account of Mary C. Ferris, sister-in-law 
of Deputy Collector Dixon, in ibid. Reportedly the Fenians sent the customs flag to 
their New York headquarters. It was, perhaps, their only trophy. 

54Eastport Sentinel, Feb. 9, 1898. According to Edward Jack, of Fredericton, the 
more prosperous sent their plate to the Calais Bank. J. E. Collins, Life and Times 
of the Right Honorable Sir John Macdonald (Toronto, 1883), 271n. 


55H. E. Lamb, “The Fenians,” Calais Advertiser, May 22, 1946. 


56Gordon to Cardwell, April 18, 1866, Anderson to Gordon, July 24, 1866, 
Stanmore Papers. 


57Captain Thomas McKenzie, My Life as a Soldier (Saint John, 1898), 134-42. 
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Spencer rifles were being sent to them. General Doyle proposed 
that St. Andrews and St. Stephen be given up and that, when the 
Fenians moved on from these points to strike at Saint John or 
Fredericton, the British strike in behind them at St. Andrews. 
Gordon persuaded the General that the moral effect of abandoning 
these towns, “one of which is perhaps the most thriving and pro- 
gressive within its [New Brunswick's] borders,” would be great.** 
Doyle agreed and brought in his troops to St. Andrews. The crucial 
moment occurred on April 17 when a small vessel® arrived at 
Eastport with 129 cases of arms consigned to Colonel James Kerri- 
gan, a principal lieutenant of Killian." There was also great alarm 
about a Fenian armed steamer said to be on the way to Eastport but 
which never arrived. According to reports it left New York but was 
recalled by O'Mahony at the last minute.** The arms-laden vessel at 
Eastport was detained immediately by the captain of the United 
States revenue steamer Ashuelot under orders from Customs Col- 
lector Washington Long.** Collector Long, who had acted on his 
own authority, telegraphed a request for advice to the United 
States District Attorney in Portland. The latter replied that neither 
the arms nor the vessel were liable to seizure unless there was an 
evident purpose to convey them to foreign territory. The Collector 
had no choice but to release them, but Commander Cooper, of the 
U.S.S. Winooski, which had just arrived, took the responsibility of 
detaining them until he received instructions from Washington. 

His request for instructions caused the statesmen considerable 
embarrassment. There is no question that the United States govern- 
ment intended to restrain the Fenians, but some high officials did 
not wish to be too obvious about it. On April 12 Secretary of State 
Seward had notified Attorney General Speed about the situation at 

58Gordon to Cardwell, April 18, 1866, Stanmore Papers. 

59D’Arcy, Fenian Movement, 137-8; Eastport Sentinel, April 25, 1866; Gordon to 
Cardwell, April 18, 1866, Stanmore Papers. There is confusion about the type of 
vessel involved. The Eastport Sentinel, P. A. Sinnott in a letter to the Boston Pilot 
which was published May 26, 1866, and Governor Gordon in a letter of April 20, 
1866, to Edward Cardwei! referred to her as the schooner E. H. Pray. In the official 
Washington correspondence cited by D’Arcy, Fenian Movement, 137-8, and in the 
Diary of Gideon Welles (Boston and New York, 1911), II, 486, she is called the 
Ocean Spray. Welles was Secretary of the os D’Arcy called the vessel a steamer, 
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confusing her, perhaps, with a steamer which Fenians at Eastport were expecting 
but which failed to arrive. 
60Eastport Sentinel, April 25, 1866; P. A. Sinnott in Boston Pilot, May 26, 1866. 
61William H. Grace to Boston Pilot, May 12, 1866. According to the editor, Grace 
was “one of the oldest Fenians in New England.” Rutherford, Fenian Conspiracy, 
II, 243, stated that the purchase of the steamer and its equipment had been marked 
by gross fraud and incapacity. 
62Eastport Sentinel, April 25, 1866. 
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the border and the latter had assured him that prompt action would 
be taken if it were necessary. There were neutrality laws on the 
statute books, but, on the other hand, the mid-term congressional 
elections were approaching, and the Irish vote was important. The 


entry in the diary of Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles for April 
17 contains some indication of the dilemma. 


Have a telegram this evening from Commander Cooper of the Winooski that 
the Ocean Spray had arrived at Eastport with five hundred stand of arms and 
asking if he should permit them to land. Within five minutes Colonel Seward 
[Frederick W. Seward, son and secretary to Secretary of State William H. 
Seward] came in with papers from the Secretary of State, consisting of a note 
from Sir Frederick Bruce, inclosing two telegrams from Eastport in regard to 
arms on the Spray, urging that the arms and the Fenians should not be 
permitted to meet. These had been sent to [Secretary of War Edwin M.] 
Stanton, who had returned them with a note [to the effect] that General 
Meade was on his way to Eastport, but he disliked to send an order by 
telegraph, for that would apprize the Fenians of his coming, and suggesting 
that the Navy could take some action. Seward wrote in pencil on the back of 
the envelope inclosing the papers, that I “could send orders to restrain action, 
or another to that effect.” 

I observe that these men are very chary about disturbing the Fenians and 
I do not care to travel out of the line of duty to relieve them. I therefore sent 
word that I was content to leave the subject with Cooper till to-morrow, when 
General Meade would doubtless be at Eastport; if not, the civil authorities 
were there, with whom the Navy would cooperate, or whom they could assist. 


Secretary of the Treasury Hugh McCullough, however, was made 
of sterner stuff, and sent instructions to Collector Long to hold vessel 
and arms until further orders. The next day General Meade arrived, 
and after consultation with him the Collector caused the arms to 
be removed from the vessel and deposited at Fort Sullivan for safe 
keeping. On the previous night seven cases had been stolen, and 
word of this gave rise to apprehension.®® Major-General George 
Gordon Meade, victor of Gettysburg, had been sent down by the 
Secretary of War Stanton at the request of Collector Long who 
feared trouble.** He was accompanied by several aides and a small 
artillery unit.®* On his arrival the General reported that he found 
about 300 Fenians and heard all sorts of rumours. He disposed of 


63PD’Arcy, Fenian Movement, 137. A. J. Smith (later Sir A. J.) of the New Bruns- 
wick Legislative Assembly, who was in Washington = to the Fenian affair in 
connection with the reciprocity treaty, was said to have had an interview with 
President Andrew Johnson in which the latter promised that as soon as the Fenians 
committed an overt act he would attend to them. Collins, Macdonald, 271n. 

64Diary of Gideon Welles, II, 486. 

®5Eastport Sentinel, April 25, 1866. 66] bid. 

87D’Arcy, Fenian Movement, 137-8. 68Meade, Life and Letters, 285. 
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his force carefully and took precautions to prevent hostile demon- 
strations. Then he got in touch with the Fenian leaders and “gave 
them clearly to understand that any breach by them of the neutrality 
laws would be instantly followed by the arrest of every one of 
them.”®® The General visited Calais, where he was well received, 
and he had an opportunity to pay his respects to his friend Major- 
General Sir Hastings Doyle at St. Andrews. A severe cold delayed 
his departure from Eastport for several weeks. 

The seizure of the arms and the stern attitude of General Meade, 
which indicated the true position of the United States Government, 
ended the Fenian threat on the St. Croix, but it was some time 
before this was clearly apparent to New Brunswick. Governor 
General Monck wrote to Gordon on April 18, that he did not expect 
serious Fenian trouble now that the United States Government 
evinced its determination to restrain them.” The Fenians began 
dispersing, but a considerable number remained for several weeks 
and continued to cause excitement. The action of the United States 
Government led to violent protests on the part of Irish Americans. 
So loud was the outcry that the Government seems to have been 
alarmed, and its fear of the Irish American vote in the autumn 
elections may well have accounted for its hesitation and clumsy 
handling of the Fenian raids along the New York and Vermont 
borders.” 

The night before the seizure of the arms Killian and Sinnott came 
up to Calais and addressed a meeting in St. Croix Hall.”* The affair 
had been advertised by placards posted all over the city and was 
attended by 1,000 people, many of whom came from St. Stephen. 
Both speakers disclaimed any thoughts of invading New Brunswick. 
The Fenian Brotherhood, declared Killian, in its efforts to free 
Ireland would respect United States laws. Americans owed the 
Irish a debt of gratitude for aid in the Civil War where 150,000 of 
the latter had given their lives. England had prolonged the war 
by sympathy for the South, and “We now intend to pay her back.” 
There were nine Irish signers of the Declaration of Independence; 


69 bid. 


7°Monck to Gordon, April 18, 1866, Stanmore mone This turned out to be true 
as far as New Brunswick was concerned, but Canada was still in for trouble. 


71Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager, The Growth of the American 
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America should supply Ireland with arms now. The whole history 
of the United States was a protest against Ireland’s treatment. The 
Fenians, continued the speaker, were a million strong and in- 
vincible. American policy was to prevent establishment of a mon- 
archy to the north; monarchy was foreshadowed in the Confedera- 
tion scheme. If anti-Confederationists in the province revolted the 
Fenians would go to their assistance and thereby carry out the true 
American policy. If America was opposed to a monarchy in Mexico 
she should oppose it in Canada. “The House of Guelph” was more 
objectionable than “the House of Hapsburg.” The Fenian “con- 
vention” would remain in session on the border until Confederation 
was settled; the Fenians would not allow Great Britain to “force” 
Confederation on the provinces. Killian hoped that the good feeling 
which existed between the frightened people of St. Stephen and 
those of Calais would not be disturbed by the appearance of “red 
coats.” Fenians had behaved as good citizens and would continue 
to do so after they crossed into St. Stephen. As a further bid for 
American support Killian promised that the Fenians would see to 
it that the fisheries question was decided in their favour.** When 
Killian sat down Sinnott introduced himself as a New Brunswicker 
and delivered a blast at Great Britain. The meeting was attentive 
but not enthusiastic. Much applause came from a little knot of 
Fenians in one corner. 

Killian and his party lingered about Calais for a few days, and, it 
was said, even strolled across the bridge to the New Brunswick side. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Inches, commander of the militia, was furious 
and sought to apprehend them, but he was advised by the magistrate 
that the only grounds upon which he could do so would be upon 
an affidavit for debt.** Other “invaders” meandered across the bridge 
from time to time and were allowed to return unharmed.” Curious 
provincials, in turn, crossed to Calais and talked with the Fenians.”° 
General Hastings Doyle, concerned about reports that Fenians were 
crossing the border in small parties, suggested to Governor Gordon 
that martial law be proclaimed, but this was not done.’ Mean- 
while Mayor Williams of Calais became apprehensive and tele- 


78Termination of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 in March, 1866, left American 
fishermen in a less favourable position. One wonders why Killian made such an 
appeal in Calais, which was interested in lumbering primarily, rather than in the 
fishing centres of Eastport or nearby Lubec. 

74St. Croix Courier, Nov. 19, 1891. For years the affidavit for debt was the legal 
“catch-all” along this part of the St. Croix. Louisa Hill, Diary. 

76New Brunswick Reporter, Fredericton, April 27 and May 4, 1866. 

77Doyle to Gordon, St. Andrews, April 24, 1866, Stanmore Papers. 
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graphed to state authorities for assistance.* Governor Cony sent 
Adjutant-General Hodgson to the border with instructions to see 
that no state laws were violated. 

There were flurries of excitement in the Calais—St. Stephen area. 
Two boat loads of Fenians attempted to land along the river a mile 
below St. Stephen, but were frightened off when the alarm was 
raised.” A horseman galloped along the road in Paul Revere fashion 
shouting “Arm yourselves! The Fenians are upon you!”®° Perhaps 
this was the night when a small party led by Dennis Doyle, Fenian 
“Centre” in Calais, prepared piles of faggots a few yards apart all 
the way from the lower wharf at Calais to Milltown four miles 
above.*' At a signal the piles were lighted illuminating the entire 
country-side. Shots were fired from old fowling pieces and the 
Calais fire bells rung. All was confusion. In St. Stephen, many, 
fearing that a great army was at hand, were panic-stricken. Loading 
their families and belongings into carts and wagons they fled across 
to Calais. But all was soon quiet. Later the St. Croix Courier pub- 
lished correspondence between Dennis Doyle and Sinnott among 
which was a receipt for eighteen Sharp rifles.6* Doyle was under 
close surveillance. He occupied a house on a Calais wharf which 
served as a gathering place for Fenians. From his room in a St. 
Stephen hotel, Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson of the New Brunswick 
militia, had an excellent view of this part of Calais and kept a close 
check on activities.** 

A week after the seizure of the customs flag at Indian Island the 
Fenians made a return visit almost under the guns of the British war 
vessel Pylades.** They burned four stores, including the customs 
warehouse, and fled to Eastport on the appearance of a boat’s crew 
from the war vessel. According to reports there was an exchange 
of shots.** Shortly after the seizure of their arms in Eastport the 
Fenians engaged in a small-scale naval enterprise.*® A company 

78Eastport Sentinel, April 25, 1866. 
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numbering between thirty and sixty left Eastport in the little 
schooner Two Friends. According to the vessel's captain and to 
Deputy Collector of Customs Hermon of Lubec, who boarded them 
while they were delayed by a calm on their way out, they were 
armed with muskets. The captain, one Corson, stated that Killian, 
shortly after the Fenians arrived, engaged him at the rate of $10 
per day to transport men, arms and supplies. On this occasion he 
was told to take a party to Lubec, Maine, about two miles to the 
westward of Eastport. When he saw that they had several cases 
of muskets he refused, upon which he was forced at pistol point to 
go aboard and ordered to take them to Campobello. Just as the 
Two Friends got well under way some nearby British war vessels 
gave chase. The Fenian craft rounded a point of land and for the 
moment lost her pursuers. Meanwhile the Windsor, Nova Scotia, 
schooner Winthrop sailed up the bay. The Fenian crew of the Two 
Friends forced their skipper Corson to pull along side her, and they 
clambered aboard and took possession.** Then before the British 
appeared they sank the schooner Two Friends. Finally the British 
came up, hailed them, and were told that the schooner which they 
sought had just rounded a point of land two miles below. The 
“raiders” then returned to Eastport.** 

The Fenians began to leave the St. Croix area a few days after 
their arms were seized, though a considerable number lingered 
about for a while in the hope that something would turn up. One 
of their principal members, James Kerrigan, was said to have rushed 
to Washington to secure the release of the arms.** If he did he was 
not successful. 

By early May most of the “invaders” had departed. If reports are 
true their money was running low, and Eastport boarding-house 
keepers were getting impatient.” Late in April a riotous crew of 
200 left Eastport on the steamer New Brunswick. According to the 
Portland Star they were armed with revolvers, and though many 
could get only steerage tickets they appropriated the “choicest 
parts” of the vessel.** At the Portland breakwater matters got out 

87According to Sinnott she was captured “in the name of the Irish Republic.” 
Sinnott claimed that they sailed on to Digby, Nova Scotia, which they could have 
taken, along with a large seagoing steamer, had it not been for an adverse wind. 
Boston Pilot, May 26, 1866. 

88Two American cutters also took part in the chase. Eastport Sentinel, May 9, 1866. 

89St. Croix Courier, June 2, 1866. 

%0Eastport Sentinel, May 9, 1866. According to the St. Croix Courier of April 28, 
1866, those Fenians who stayed at the Exchange Hotel paid their bills regularly 
every morning—in advance. But the Machias Union of June 5, 1866, reported that 


they left unpaid bills amounting to $2,000. 
*1St. Croix Courier, May 5, 1866. 
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of hand. The United States marshal was summoned, and he found 
“a somewhat tumultuous assemblage moved to daring deeds by a 
taste for foul whiskey.” Other groups drifted back to Boston and 
New York. Some turned up at the New York headquarters where 
they besieged “President” O'Mahony with demands for compensa- 
tion.** Many joined the opposition Roberts-Sweeny faction and took 
part in the operations against Canada.** The down-east fiasco cost 
the poorly managed Fenian treasury about $40,000.%* O’Mahony’s 
faction was almost completely discredited,® but the opposition group 
were not satisfied until they carried out their campaign on the 
Canadian border of New York and Vermont. James Stephens, the 
Fenian “Head Centre” in Ireland, arrived in New York shortly after 
the attempt on New Brunswick and rebuked O'Mahony in strong 
language.** 

Meanwhile on the St. Croix affairs got back gradually to normal. 
Despite minor alarms and reverberations from Fenian attacks on 
Canada, troops and vessels were withdrawn and home guard units 
disbanded. Though there were ruffled feelings good relations along 
the border were not disturbed seriously. On April 14 when the 
excitement was at its peak the editor of the St. Croix Courier wrote 
that “It affords us pleasure to state that the Calais authorities are 
cooperating with those on this side for the prevention of dis- 
turbance, and a determination exists to see that the laws are properly 
obeyed.” Economically things were upset. Trade at Eastport and 
St. Andrews was disrupted seriously.” The affair cost the province 
of New Brunswick about $150,000.°%* 

The Fenian attempt on New Brunswick had an important effect 
on Confederation. In March, 1865, the pro-Confederationist govern- 
ment of Samuel L. Tilley suffered overwhelming defeat at the polls. 
Then in May and June of 1866, after some effective campaigning, 
Tilley again brought the question before the New Brunswick voters 
and this time won a sweeping victory. Several factors were in- 
volved, and the Fenian matter was not least. Tilley himself ac- 
knowledged this in an exchange with the anti-Confederationist 
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leader, A. J. Smith of Westmoreland County, which took place 
in the New Brunswick House of Assembly in 1867. 


It was said [lamented Smith] they [the Fenians] came down in the interests 
of the Antis, and declared themselves their friends, when they, by that very 
statement, cut our throats, and played a very important part generally in the 
election contest... . 

My hon. friend [said Tilley in the course of his reply] has referred to the 
Fenians, and asks if their coming had not some effect on the election? I think 
it had, and a most decided one, for when they came and said they were 
prepared to assist the Antis in preventing Confederation, the feeling in favor 


of Union at once became more general, for the people saw that in that alone 
was safety... . 


The Fenians, never very discerning, had overestimated anti-British, 
anti-Confederationist, and pro-Annexationist feeling in the Mari- 
times. Killian and Sinnott harped constantly on this.’ Naturally, as 
A. J. Smith pointed out, such support was a matter of great em- 
barrassment to opponents of Confederation.*"* On the other hand 
the belief was widespread that pro-Confederationists had stirred up 
the Fenian attack to frighten people into supporting Confedera- 
tion.’”* Even Sir John A. Macdonald was accused of this.*°* 

“The Fenian excitement continues on our borders,” wrote Tilley 
to Macdonald on April 21, 1866, “and you will laugh when you see 
the Antis are endeavoring to make people believe that you Cana- 
dians have sent them here to aid Confederation.” Shortly after 
the failure down east O'Mahony and others were charging that 
Killian had been in league with D’Arcy McGee.*® The Boston Pilot 
of May 5, 1866 summed up the matter: 


Leading politicians in Montreal are of the opinion that Mr. Killian and Mr. 
D’Arcy McGee have formed an alliance for the benefit of each other, and that 


the movement at Eastport is intended to further the provincial confederation 
scheme. 
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On April 14 the St. Croix Courier lashed out angrily at critics. 


Those remarkably wise men who denounced the Editor of the Courier for 
merely publishing the latest news of the day, charging him with a desire to 
promote a Fenian excitement for unworthy purposes, will now in view of the 
course events are taking, if they are honorable men, retract their gratuitous 


slanders and make their apology as ample and as public as they made their 
backbitings. . . . 


If there was any connection between Fenians and Confederation 
supporters, their timing could not have been better. D. G. Creighton 
says that the Fenians almost deserve the gratitude of Macdonald 
and Tilley." As the St. Croix Courier of May 19, 1866, indicated, 
the case for union of the British North American colonies as a 
defence measure was now a strong one. 


If there is one argument in favor of Union stronger than another it is the 
necessity that exists for a good and efficient system of mutual defense. We have 
sometimes regarded this as one of the weaker points in favor of Union, invasion 
or trouble seemed to be at so great a distance, but now when we see how 
soon sudden danger can threaten us, and how our enemies may concentrate 
within a gunshot of our very doors, the man must be blind, infatuated, or 
prejudiced who can fail to recognize its force. 


As it turned out the Fenian attempt on New Brunswick amounted 
to little. But it had some effect on Confederation, on the relations 
between the United States, Great Britain, and British North America, 
and probably on the American congressional elections of 1866.'" It 
does not seem to have disturbed relations along the Maine-New 
Brunswick border seriously. Down east it is still remembered as one 
of the most colourful episodes in the region’s long history. 
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PROPOSALS FOR PROMOTING RELIGION AND 
LITERATURE IN CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEW BRUNSWICK 


Joun M. Norris 


Te following document, found among the Liverpool Papers 


in the British Museum, illustrates the concern felt after 1783 

by the Erastian and conservative elements in the Church of 
England to promote a colonial establishment of the Church as a 
link between the mother country and her remaining colonies in 
North America. 

These elements were very much on the defensive. Even before 
the American Revolution, they had waged a losing battle against 
attempts to extend the political and legal privileges of the Dissenters. 
In 1786 they were preparing to resist the campaign which was to 
culminate in the Dissenters’ Relief Bill of 1789, and Methodism, 
Evangelicalism, and Socinianism were all threatening the Church’s 
exclusive position among the Protestant faiths. The Quebec Act and 
the repeal of the criminal penalties against English Catholicism in 
1778 had demonstrated the weakness of that position with regard 
to the Church of Rome. 

The American Revolution had temporarily destroyed the hope, ex- 
pressed in all royal instructions to colonial governors, of establishing 
the Church of England in the New World on the same basis as in 
England. The Quebec Act and subsequent instructions to governors 
of Canada had made provision for the support of the Anglican 
Church through the payment of tithes by Protestants, but this 
provision was not implemented. In Nova Scotia, land grants had 
been made for the support of the Anglican clergy since 1749, but 
here, too, little was actually accomplished. 

The migration of the Loyalists changed the attitude of the British 
government to the problem. A people, predominantly of the Anglican 
faith, who had suffered for Church and King, made demands for 
support which the authorities could not ignore. Special instructions, 
issued on July 16, 1783, specifically ordered Governor Haldimand, 
in mone lands for the Loyalists, to provide “in each Seigneurie, 
a Glebe to be reserved and laid out in the most convenient spot, to 
contain not less than 300 nor more than 500 acres.” Moreover, the 


1Adam Shortt and A. G. Doughty, eds., Documents Relating to the Constitutional 
History of Canada, 1759-1791 (Ottawa, 1918) Part II, p. 731. 
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ecclesiastical authorities approached the problem of instituting a 
colonial episcopate with a new sense of urgency after Samuel 
Seabury was consecrated as the first American Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop, with a jurisdiction which was to include Nova Scotia. In 
August, 1787, the Right Reverend Charles Inglis was consecrated 
as the first Anglican Bishop of Nova Scotia, with jurisdiction over 
all the provinces of British North America. 

Nevertheless the home authorities still made little effort to enforce 
the actual establishment of the Church of England in the colonies. 
In a letter to the Secretary of State, Lord ioe, in the spring of 
1786, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel took note of the 
various instructions to set aside lands for the support of the clergy 
which had been given to the colonial governors, but asked, with 
some anxiety, for specific information as to how these instructions 
were being carried out.’ At the end of 1786, the magistrates of 
Cataraqui complained to Sir John Johnson that the land grants made 
to the clergy under the instructions to Haldimand were inadequate, 
and requested direct monetary assistance from the government for 
the clergy.* Apparently the authorities were remiss even in respect 
to the land grants, for in the spring of 1787 the western Loyalists 
petitioned Lord Dorchester to have this promise of the government 
fulfilled.* 

The document printed below was written while Powys’s Bill to 
amend the Quebec Act was being debated in Parliament, and while 
the instructions were being drafted for Lord Dorchester to return 
to Canada to reform the government along lines dictated by the 
influx of the Loyalists. It is addressed to Charles Jenkinson (1726- 
1807) the future Earl of Liverpool. Jenkinson was at this time 
Pitt’s principal adviser on colonial matters and was soon to become 
president of the newly reconstituted Committee of Council for Trade 
and Plantations. Too little attention has been paid to Jenkinson’s 
influence upon the drafting of Dorchester’s instructions and upon 
the subsequent drafting of the Constitutional Act. Both these docu- 
ments reflect the strong conservative bias and concern for adminis- 
trative efficiency which were characteristic of him. The author of 
the document was almost certainly the famous William Knox 
(1732-1810) Undersecretary of State for the Colonial Department 
in Lord North’s Government, who occasionally advised Pitt's 
Government on colonial matters.® 


2William Knox, Extra-Official State Papers (London, 1789), I, a Iv. 
3Shortt and Doughty, Documents, 944. 4] bid., 950. 


SEighteen months after sending this document to Jenkinson, Knox appealed to 
George III for a pension and wrote that he had always had the interests of the 
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These anonymous proposals may have influenced Jenkinson’s 
advice to the Cabinet and were thus, perhaps, reflected in the pro- 
visions of the Constitutional Act creating the clergy reserves, but 
they had no greater immediate effect than similar previous appeals. 
The first drafts of the Constitutional Bill and the early debates on 
them in Parliament made no mention of the Church of England.° It 
was only on February 25, 1791, that a belated Royal Message to 
Parliament introduced the subject of clergy reserves into the dis- 
cussions. Even after provision for the reserves was embodied in the 
final Act, it was found necessary to continue the tithe system for 
some time until adequate support for the clergy could be secured 
from the government and the land grants.* The pressure of con- 
servative Anglican opinion had finally secured an Anglican establish- 
ment in the colonies, on paper at least; but the reluctance to institute 
it evinced by the British government represented a tacit acknowl- 
edgement that such an establishment was already obsolete and 
would be unlikely to ease perceptibly the burden of imperial 


administration. 


Proposals for Promoting Religion and Literature 
in Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick* 


Addressed to the Right Hon. Charles Jenkinson, 
April 3, 1786. 


The Influence of Religion on the Opinion, Temper and Conduct of Man- 
kind—its Tendency to promote the Internal Peace of Society, when under 
proper Regulations; and how capable it is of being made an Engine of Discord 
and Sedition—are Matters too well understood, and generally acknowledged, 
to require any Proof in this Place. The National Religion of any State may be 
presumed to be best adapted to the Civil Constitution of that’ State, hence it 
claims the Countenance and Support of the Civil Magistrate, which should 
be considered not only as a Matter of Piety and Prudence, but of the utmost 
Necessity in a Political View, being connected with the Peace and Welfare 
of the Community. 

I would therefore propose, after the Example of all well-policied States, 
that Provisions be made in each of the above Colonies or Provinces for the 
Support of the National, Established Church, by the Legislature of each 


empire at heart, and that “the same motives actuated him [Knox] to communicate 
to Mr. Pitt his plan for establishing the Church of England in the colonies, when 
he understood the appointment of a bishop for Nova Scotia was in contemplation.” 
Knox to George III, Oct. 5, 1787, Historical Manuscripts Commission, Various 
Collections, V1, 200. 

®Shortt and Doughty, Documents, 992-1002, 1006-16; Parliamentary History, 
XXVIII, 504, 626. 

TIbid., 1030. 


*British Museum, Additional Manuscripts 38, 219, Liverpool Papers, XXX, ff. 58-67. 
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respectively, as soon as it may conveniently be done. A Law of this Kind 
already exists in Nova Scotia, and any Alterations of it, adapted to the in- 
creased Population and flourishing State of that Province, may easily be made. 
New Brunswick has been separated but lately from Nova Scotia. I have not 
heard that any Law for this Purpose has yet been passed there. . . . Such an 
Establishment is peculiarly necessary in Canada, where a Majority of the 
People are Roman Catholics, and the Church has hitherto been much neglected; 
it would insure their Respect for the National Church, and contribute to 
remove their Prejudices against its Doctrines. . 

In each of the Provinces, immense Tracts of Land remain ungranted. Two 
or three thousand Acres set apart for a Glebe, and the Use of a School, in every 
new Township or District, would lay the Foundation of a future Maintenance 
for Clergymen and Schoolmasters. 

I shall only add further on this Head—that the Prevalence of the Church of 
England in those Colonies is the best Security that Great Britain can have for 
their Fidelity and attachment to their Constitution and Interests—that the 
Establishment here proposed, would conduce much to the Growth and Re- 
spectability of that Church, as well as to preserve Peace and prevent Confusion 
in the Colonies—that it would, without being burdensome to the Colonists, in a 
little Time ease Government of its present Expence to support Clergymen in 
those Parts—and that if it is expected Clergymen of Abilities and Character 
will undertake Cures in the Colonies, a suitable Provision must be made for 
them. 

The Experience for a Century past hath fully evinced that the Church of 
England in America cannot be supplied with a Ministry sufficiently numerous 
and well regulated, without Bishops to reside in that Country. Government 
seems to be sensible of this, and of the other Hardships which the Church 
laboured under there for want of Bishops, by now listening to the Proposal 
of appointing one or more Bishops for the Colonies which yet remain in our 
Possession. . . . 

The American States are now Rivals, and in the Vicinity, of our Colonies; 
and a constant Intercourse between them is unavoidable. A Protestant Bishop, 
consecrated by the Non-Juring Bishops in Scotland, is already settled in 
Connecticutt [sic]. Mr. John Wesley has taken upon him to appoint Bishops, 
or Superintendents, who assume the Power of Ordination, and are dispersed 
through most of the American States. . . . When Ordination can be thus 
obtained in all Parts, a numerous Clergy will be the Consequence; to say 
nothing of the many Religious Sects throughout America, who always 
abounded in Ministers, and more now than formerly. It is easy to foresee that 
Shoals of these Clergymen and Ministers will pour into the British Colonies— 
they have already been very troublesome in Nova Scotia; and nothing but 
the Presence, Vigilance and prudent Exertions of a Bishop on the Spot, can 
give a Check to the Confusion and other numberless Evils which must in- 
evitably ensue. .. . 

. the Inconveniences of delegating temporal Power to American Bishops, 
would, now, as well as formerly, over-ballance [sic] the Advantages that might 
be obtained, without adding to the Security of the Church. 

. the Bishop and his Successors shall always be nominated by the King, 
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and considered as Suffragans of the Arch Bishop [sic] of Canterbury for the 
Time being, over whom he shall have Jurisdiction as Metropolitan. 

. .. the American Bishop shall not be vested with temporal Power, nor any 
Jurisdiction over the Laity, further than to cite them as Witnesses in necessary 
Cases. 

Whoever will reflect on the great Extent of our remaining Provinces—the 
Difficulty of Access from one to another—and the Necessity of counteracting 
the Designs of vagrant and enthusiastic Preachers from the revolted Colonies, 
who may have seditious Purposes to serve, will easily perceive the Expediency 
of appointing an Arch Deacon [sic] in each Province, when there is but one 
Bishop to preside over the whole. 

The Expence of the Establishment comes next to be considered; but on this 
I shall only offer a few hints. An American Bishop should be enabled to support 
the Dignity of his Station—he will be subjected to various Expences in the 
Way of Charity and Hospitality, and therefore £1,000 or £1,500 a Year may 
be deemed a moderate Income or Allowance. Several Legacies and Bene- 
factions have been granted from Time to Time for the Support of an American 
Episcopate. This Fund however is inadequate to the Purpose; Recourse must 
therefore be had to Government for the Deficiency; and in the Mean Time 
[sic] Lands should be set apart in each Province, and appropriated to the use 
of the Bishop, the Rents of which would, in Time, relieve Government from 
this Burden. 

There is no Church in Canada, if I am rightly informed, appropriated to 
the Worship of the Church of England; very few in New Brunswick; and none 
in many of the new Settlements at Nova Scotia; some of which are populous. 


Reason and common Sense require that Government should have some 
Security for the Loyal Behaviour and Fidelity of dissenting Ministers in these 
Colonies. . . . Surely the Government that protects them, has a . . . Right to 
demand some Test of Allegiance and Fidelity from their Clergy, as from the 
Clergy of the Established Church. The Principles of the latter may be pre- 
sumed to be the same with those on which the Constitution, in Church and 
State, is founded; yet it is judged expedient to require Engagements and 
Securities from them for the Preservation of Public Peace and Order: and 
should those whose Principles we know are not so conformible to the Con- 
stitution be left to act at large, and uncontrouled [sic]? 

. . in young, distant Colonies, Men of turbulent Disposition, or of factious 
Principles, or of an enthusiastic Turn, are able to do much more Mischief, 
than in old, populous Countries; of which America lately afforded convincing 
Proofs in Abundance... . 

The Provinces in Question may be looked upon as the last Stake that Great 
Britain has in America. The Loss of them would totally extinguish her Empire 
in that Quarter of the Globe, and be attended by Consequences more alarming 
perhaps than those of the late Revolt. The same Causes, if left to operate, may 
without Doubt as well produce the Revolt of Three as Thirteen Provinces. To 
counteract those Causes, which escap’d Public Notice, yet gradually weakened, 
and at last destroyed the Bond of Union between the two Countries—which 
will as surely operate, if unchecked, in the Provinces that remain, as they did 
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in those that have revolted—to counteract these Causes, I say, is the design 
of the above Arrangements; nor will any other Methods, without these, be 
effectual. By these Establishments, and a strict Adherence to the Navigation 
Act, our Colonies in America will be secured, and become flourishing, and 
this again will secure an unquestionable Ascendency to Great Britain in the 
Western Hemisphere, with every other Advantage that can thence be reasonably 
expected. 

It would be easy to evince beyond any reasonable Doubt, that if Measures 
like those specified here, had been adopted for our American Colonies about 
the Beginning of this Century, or even later, no Revolt had happened—the 
Thirteen dismembered Provinces would now be firmly united to Great Britain. 





| 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON BRITISH HISTORY 


I. THe SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES” 
W. W. PIEPENBURG 


One of the dominant themes in modern history has been the conflict 
between the authority of the state and the demand for individual liberty, 
and in our own century the threat of totalitarianism has greatly in- 
tensified that conflict. In recent decades interest has revived in the whole 
question of the place of authority in the state, and historians have 
renewed their interest in the conflict that occupied so much of seven- 
teenth-century British history. Indeed, all but one of the seven recent 
books included in this review are concerned with some feature of Stuart 
history, and five of them directly with some aspect of the English 
Revolution. 

The English People on the Eve of Colonization by Wallace Notestein 
is an admirable summation of accepted views on the character of early 
Stuart society, and it ought to prove useful to beginning students of 
English history. For students of American history he has illuminated 
the civilization that was transported to the wilderness as the basis for 
the development of a uniquely new civilization. To his task Professor 
Notestein has brought authority, deep learning, and a capacity for lucid 
presentation. There is also an imaginative quality in his work that vastly 
heightens its effect—for example, the frequent use of telling illustrative 
details from a variety of seventeenth-century literary sources. 

It is a pity that Professor Notestein’s agreeable volume is defective in 
two important respects. He fails adequately to clarify the direction in 
which the changing outlook and structure of early Stuart society was 
moving, and it is worth noting that he admits to uneasiness on that point 
in his Preface. Furthermore, it is surprising that his treatment of the 
religious theme is not altogether satisfactory. The civil wars might have 
been prevented, but surely not by giving the Puritans some small degree 
of toleration. And in his discussion of the sectarian splintering of Puritan- 
ism from 1642 onward, he ought not to imply so direct a connection 
between seventeenth-century Puritanism and the modern nonconformist 
conscience. He is entirely right, however, to conclude that the explana- 
tion of the unique character of the English is to be found in that long 

*For list of books reviewed, see page 346. Part m of this review article will appear 
in the March issue. 
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line of historical development that leads from Wycliffe to modern non- 
conformity. 

Professor Notestein had to choose his material carefully to keep within 
the established size of the volumes in the New American Nation Series, 
and some subjects unfortunately had to be omitted, among them the 
court, the Church, and London. Necessarily, the emphasis had to be 
placed on the political institutions and social structure with which the 
first colonists of North America were familiar. The twenty-three well- 
produced illustrations are worth the space needed to include them. 

That more than concessions to Puritanism would have been necessary 
to prevent the civil wars is amply established by Miss C. V. Wedgwood in 
The King’s Peace, the first volume of her effort to rewrite British history 
for the period 1637-60 on a grand scale. She is courageous to attempt 
such a vast project; fortunately, she is well suited for the task by experi- 
ence, knowledge, and a gift of elegant composition. She aims to serve 
the needs of general readers as well as students and specialists. 

The general reader fares better with this volume then the specialist, 
and the reason for this is apparent in the author's method of inquiry. 
She does not try to pierce the surface of the period she studies to dis- 
cover the unrealized influences and motives at work in society, and she 
consequently does not attempt to examine the underlying causes of the 
Revolution. She is interested exclusively in the influences and motives 
that satisfied contemporaries, and she is interested in the behaviour of 
people as individuals, but not very much as groups or classes. Her 
method permits her superbly to fulfil her purpose, that is, to convey to 
the reader her mature understanding of how the advocates and opponents 
of the Revolution felt, and why, in their own estimation, they acted as 
they did. By that method and with that object Miss Wedgwood answers 
one set of questions in one way, as she herself states; thus, her book does 
not incorporate recent investigations of changes in the social structure 
of later Tudor and early Stuart England, nor does she handle com- 
petently the economic factors that have a bearing on her subject matter. 
Unfortunately, the religious issues, like the social and economic issues, 
are very much neglected in what is essentially a political history of the 
early phases of the Revolution. It is regrettable that a comprehensive 
new history of the period, owing to its limited object, should fail to 
synthesize the results of modern research, the more so because Miss 
Wedgwood clearly is familiar with the kinds of questions historians 
recently have been asking themselves about the Revolution. 

The essentials of the narrative Miss Wedgwood presents are not 
different from Gardiner’s, but the spirit of her work is entirely different 
from his. It is impossible for the mid-twentieth-century historian to 
write with the moral certainty that for Gardiner was not only possible 
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but natural. Miss Wedgwood’s temperament does not encourage her to 
take a decided point of view in favour of either side in the Revolution; 
instead, her best talents, like Clarendon’s before her, are devoted to 
brilliant character analyses of the main actors in her story. Her estimate 
of the sober but indolent Charles I is one of the finest passages in the 
book. She also succeeds in clearly portraying the complex course of 
politics between August, 1639, and November, 1641. And not the least 
of her remarkable accomplishments is the fact that she relates in detail 
and effectively the influence on English politics of Scottish and Irish 
affairs. 

On Irish events during the Revolution there has been only a piecemeal 
literature and Bagwell’s general account of Stuart Ireland. An Irish 
scholar, Professor Thomas Coonan of St. Louis University, has filled the 
gap with a volume rather awkwardly entitled The Irish Catholic Con- 
federacy and the Puritan Revolution. In it he skilfully and accurately 
traces the intricate history of the antecedents and progress of the Re- 
bellion of 1641, the organization of a national government that could not 
achieve unity against the royalist and parliamentarian English elements, 
and the Cromwellian subjugation and settlement of Ireland that was to 
embitter relations between the two countries for more than two centuries. 

The author successfully demonstrates that the Rebellion was not so 
much a massacre of the English elements as it was an orderly military 
campaign. He justifiably claims that the Rebellion was also a revolution, 
and that the Confederacy was a national revolutionary government, how- 
ever unsuccessful it proved eventually to be. The author’s analysis of the 
constitutional basis of the Confederacy will achieve definitive standing, 
but surely it is an error to insist repeatedly without giving concrete evi- 
dence that the Confederacy served as the political background for the 
constitutional claims of the American revolutionists in the next century, 
and for the development of responsible government in the British 
Commonwealth more recently. 

No one will object that Professor Coonan is an admitted partisan of 
the Old Irish cause and the papal interest in Ireland, but his prejudices 
sometimes break his resolution to be utterly fair in his judgments. This 
is glaringly evident in his thoroughly unsympathetic estimate of Ormond. 
If one follows Ormond’s career with an open mind it is not “difficult to 
say whether Ormond had real ability.” Ormond served the royal cause 
with ingenuity amidst the disorder in England and in Ireland; but above 
all else it was the Protestant royalist interest in Ireland to which he 
was devoted, and that, one suspects, is why Professor Coonan finds him 
so uniformly unattractive. 

Cromwell, who appears in Professor Coonan’s book as the satanic sub- 
jugator of Ireland, is the subject of a new volume by Robert Paul entitled 
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The Lord Protector. The author, a nonconformist cleric, has given us a 
spacious portrait of Cromwell that is scholarly, well written, and well- 
argued in its judgments. It differs from previous biographies by a point 
of view that is timely even if it is not new. Sir Charles Firth in the 
Epilogue of his biography presents all the essentials of the theme that 
dominates this new biography. 

Mr. Paul holds that a realistic view of Cromwell is impossible if he is 
studied only as a secular statesman in terms of the biographer’s own 
times, and the author enumerates the errors of successive biographers 
down to W. C. Abbott, who in his fourth volume identifies Oliver’s 
career so closely with twentieth-century dictatorship that the distortion 
is positively embarrassing. Religion separates the Levellers and Diggers 
from the Socialists and Communists after 1789, says Mr. Paul, and 
religion separates Cromwell from today’s fascists. If we are to under- 
stand a man who lived in an age of faith we must treat seriously the 
faith of his age. And to understand Cromwell we must recognize that 
personal religious principles were the source of his political ideals and 
actions. Oliver’s Puritan conviction of his “vocation” led him to the 
peak of secular authority, and the actions he took were in his own mind 
the necessary responses to “God’s providences.” Consequently, though 
Cromwell's conception of duty led him into dictatorial acts, he never 
acted contrary to biblical morality as he understood it. In Cromwell's 
effort to reconcile his religious ideals with his public responsibility to 
govern the British Isles and to guard their interests abroad, Mr. Paul 
insists that Cromwell acted consistently and with a clear conscience, 
because his ambition itself was in his own mind the instrument of the 
greatest of all causes—God’s cause. 

But for all that, many readers will decide that while Cromwell’s 
religion is certainly proof of his sincerity, it is not necessarily an ex- 
planation of his opportunism. His actions often look very much to us 
like his own actions rather than God’s will. It is quite possible, much 
as Cromwell believed himself to be God’s chosen instrument, that he 
unconsciously used the religious idiom of the day to justify policies that 
were predetermined on political grounds. And if he proceeded in that 
way it does not necessarily follow that his religious sincerity must be 
denied, nor that he was a hypocritical fanatic. Mr. Paul is an honest 
partisan of the orthodox Christian viewpoint, but the psychologist might 
take quite a different view of the relationship between Cromwell’s 
personal religion and his political actions. This is not to say that Mr. 
Paul’s book, in view of the convictions he brings to his task, is unworthy 
of praise; on the contrary, it is a sound work of scholarship that reaches 
in some sections a high level of inspiration. 
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Clarendon’s famous passage in which Cromwell appears as “a brave 
bad man” is included by G. Huehns in his Selections from Clarendon 
for the World’s Classics Series. For this well-produced volume the editor 
has selected the best passages from the 1848 editions of the Life and 
History without seriously disrupting Clarendon’s narrative. Beginning 
with Clarendon’s views on historiography and ending with his exile, 
twenty narrative passages and forty-five of the character sketches have 
been included. The editor’s introduction gives a brief résumé of the 
Interregnum and Restoration and a perceptive analysis of Clarendon as 
historian and literary man. It is to be hoped that this inexpensive volume 
will find wide use among students and general readers. 

The final phase of the English Revolution is re-examined with curious 
results by Professor Lucile Pinkham in William III and the Respectable 
Revolution. Without producing any new evidence in support of her 
thesis, she insists that the Revolution of 1688 has become a political 
myth, and that William sought the English crown not to reinforce the 
anti-French alliance, but to satisfy his own powerful ambitions. To 
prove this argument she has to depict William as a scheming usurper 
who was able to force himself on the opposition, and James as the hap- 
less and even innocent victim of a ruthless opponent. The terms Whig 
and Tory are freely applied to persons and groups despite the fluid char- 
acter of political party life during that period. Few readers will agree 
with her that the Revolution of 1688 failed “to accomplish anything of 
lasting benefit. . . .” Professor Pinkham does not succeed in making her 
points, but she renders a service in portraying for a change some of the 
less agreeable aspects of William’s character. 

A long theme of political history reached its concluding phase in 1688-9 
and immediately thereafter, but the economic life of the nation is not 
subject to precise definition in time. The continuity of economic life is 
one of the main points that Professor Ashton makes in his Economic 
History of England: The 18th Century, the only volume so far published 
of a projected five volumes to cover the whole of English history. Pro- 
fessor Ashton is the general editor of the series, and the authors of the 
forthcoming volumes are fellow staff members of the London School 
of Economics. 

Ashton establishes two important limits and two important aims for 
this book. Though comparisons are frequently made with other parts of 
the British Isles and Europe, his exclusive concern is the economic history 
of England. Furthermore, subjects already adequately covered in other 
places are not supplanted but supplemented and extended by this work. 
Consequently, public finance, the technological revolution, and the 
policies and ideas of the period and the modern reconstructions of them, 
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are treated briefly by Professor Ashton. His aim in dealing with the 
period, 1700-50, which has heretofore not been effectively treated in a 
good general account, is to incorporate new information, much of it 
statistical. His aim in dealing with the second half of the century, which 
has received much more attention than the first half, is to provide a 
mature summary that will be useful to students. Professor Ashton adheres 
to these limits and aims with rigorous exactitude. 

Several features of this book deserve special commendation. The 
steadfast rejection of technical jargon and the use of clear, even elegant 
prose, serve to make this volume a model of how economic history 
ought to be written. It is also a model of how to determine the validity 
and significance of statistical evidence, especially when the statistics are 
far from complete. Professor Ashton has a talent for concise but cutting 
judgments on the findings and interpretations of other historians that add 
much to the amusement and instruction of the reader. Last of all, the 
sections on banking, money, and foreign exchange merit the highest 
recommendation. Every student will be extremely grateful for this 
masterful summation of those intricate subjects. 
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Foundations of Canadian Nationhood. By CuEsTER Martin. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press. 1955. Pp. xx, 554. $7.50. 


Tuus latest book by Professor Martin, Professor Emeritus of Modern History in 
the University of Toronto, will be welcomed by students of Canadian history. 
It will be welcomed as the work of a master historian and as the fruit of years 
of study and reflection in major areas and on the greater themes of Canada’s 
history. When Professor Martin founded the Department of History in the 
University of Manitoba in 1909, he at once set an example of vigorous teaching 
and sustained research. In 1914 his articles “The Red River Settlement” and 
“Political History of Manitoba, 1870-1912,” were printed in volume 19 of 
Canada and Its Provinces; in 1916 Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada was pub- 
lished. The interest so developed in the history of the Canadian West Professor 
Martin maintained, and it reappears in all its original freshness in the volume 
under review. That interest was indeed extended to a study of federal policy 
in western land settlement when Professor Martin began his study of the 
natural resources question for the government of Manitoba. But he moved from 
these regional researches to larger and more fundamental preoccupations, the 
studies which, ranging from the First British Empire to the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926, were given to the public under the title of Empire and Com- 
monwealth in 1929. In these studies Professor Martin revealed that concern 
with the parliamentary tradition as the central theme of modern British and 
Canadian history which also runs through the present volume. That same year 
1929 saw Professor Martin leave Manitoba to become Head of the Department 
of History in the University of Toronto, and also saw him engaged in those 
studies of the Confederation period, of which evidence appeared from time to 
time in the Reports of the Canadian Historical Association, and in the CANADIAN 
HistoricaL Review. At Toronto the old interest in the West was kept alive in 
the supervision of graduate studies and in the preparation of the analysis of 
Dominion lands policy which was published in 1938 in the History of Prairie 
Settlement and Dominion “ands Policy, a work done in collaboration with the 
late A. S. Morton. 

These landmarks of Professor Martin’s scholarship have been recalled be- 
cause they indicate that four major themes have been the subject of his 
researches, the Canadian West, federal administrative and lands policy in the 
West, the parliamentary tradition (or responsible government) in the Empire 
and in Canada, the coming and the character of Confederation. It is these four 
themes, as this reviewer interprets the author’s purpose, which make up the 
substance of this volume. The four sections in which it is organized, “Survival,” 
“Self-Government,” “British North American Union,” and “Expansion,” are a 
progressive commentary on the relation and interaction of the four themes of 
Professor Martin’s study. 

The book, it may be noted in passing, is not a narrative history. Except in 
the early work in Canada and Its Provinces and, to a lesser degree, in Lord 
Selkirk’s Work in Canada, Professor Martin has not employed narration. His 
medium has not been sustained narration, but the analytical, allusive com- 
mentary of the lecturer or the essayist. 
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The character of the book being such, an inevitable question is raised: what 
is new in this treatment of themes to which Professor Martin has already de- 
voted so much attention? The answer with respect to the first three, the West, 
federal policy, and the parliamentary tradition, is, in substance nothing, in 
detail much. On these themes Professor Martin has now published his further 
reflections and the corroborative findings of later research. On the fourth 
theme, that of Confederation, there is much that is newly treated by the author. 
Students of the period are fortunate to have this analysis of Confederation and 
the Confederation movement to compare with the recently published work of 
Professors Creighton and Kerr. In this reviewer's opinion, it is this section, 
“British North American Union,” which forms the principal justification of 
Foundations of Canadian Nationhood. 

Such is the structure of the book. So major a reaffirmation of an historian’s 
work invites consideration of his ideas and his methods. What, for example, are 
the consequences of Professor Martin’s Whiggish preoccupation with the 
parliamentary tradition? From the Foundations one went back, of course, to 
Empire and Commonwealth. In the cover of the reviewer's copy was a long and 
appreciative review by J. W. Dafoe. The clipping thus found recalled the 
reference in the Foreword of the Foundations to the fact that the book had been 
planned as a joint work with Dafoe for the Canadian-American Relations series. 
That the joint undertaking was prevented by Dafoe’s death is a matter for 
profound regret. But the trifle served to illuminate the obvious, that this book 
belongs to a particular political tradition, the whig-liberal, and to a particular 
trend of historical interpretation, that which emphasizes the North American 
affinities of Canada. 

Professor Martin, for example, finds the origins of Canadian history in the 
First British Empire; note, by way of illustration, the stress laid on Shirley’s 
Great Plan. In this view of Canadian history, the American Revolution is the 
great divide. Suppose, however, that the origins of Canadian history, and 
especially its national history, are taken to be, not in New England, but in New 
France. Then, necessarily, the great divide in Canadian history is not the 
Revolution of 1776, but the Conquest of 1760. Then, too, the Revolution be- 
comes not a catastrophe, but a deliverance. The difference of viewpoint is 
fundamental; it is not an academic matter. Which viewpoint prevails may in 
the long run determine whether British Canadians remain in union with French 
Canadians in an independent nation, or slide slowly into the United States. It 
is a point on which English-Canadian history has been ambivalent. 

A similar question may be raised with respect to Professor Martin’s concept 
of Canadian nationhood. He conceives it to be a political creation, the work 
of the parliamentary tradition within which the British North American colonies 
emerged out of the Second Empire, achieved union, and entered the Com- 
monwealth. It is the tradition of parliamentary as opposed to congressional 
government, according to Professor Martin, which underlies Canadian nation- 
hood and differentiates it from American. Is the tradition of parliamentary 
government a broad enough basis for nationhood or independence? (The 
decadence of parliamentary institutions in Canada today adds force to the 
question.) Parliament has been the means by which powerful elements in 
society, first feudal and then laissez-faire, have made government their agent. 
(Whether it has a role in a collective society remains to be seen.) Responsible 
government meant first that the local politicians would divide the local jobs 
among them, and the local merchants, lumbermen, and railway builders would 
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get the favours they wanted of government. Neither imperial interest nor 
Colonial Office ideals would any longer thwart them. It was not this, though 
it was important, which kept the British North American colonies independent 
of an absorptive neighbour, and led them on to a united nationhood. Things 
which run much deeper than political patronage and parliamentary debate 
explain that: devotion to church and language, loyalty to the Crown, a respect 
for authority and tradition as well as a love of liberty, a “sense of identity” 
sprung from the very grain and thrust of a land orientated northward and 
Europeward. 

It is suggested, in short, that his angle of approach distorts Professor Martin’s 
perspective of Canadian history, and that his concept of Canadian nationhood 
is political and therefore shallow. These criticisms of the matter may be ex- 
tended to the manner in which Professor Martin presents his material. His has 
always been a strongly individualistic style of historical writing. It is a grand 
style, a vigorous, unflagging style, but an unvaried one, and one often not 
matched by the matter. It is not an easy style or a clear one. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Martin’s strict adherence to the letter of his sources, manifested by the 
constant interweaving of quoted phrases in his sentences, not only presents as 
in the past a gritty page to the eye, but has now become a mannerism. When 
the quoted phrases are frequently repeated, as a number of favourites are, the 
effect is bewildering, and shakes the reader’s grasp of theme and chronology. 

Foundations of Canadian Nationhood is not a book on which it is possible to 
make a neat and final comment. It is too rich in detail to be summarized. Its 
style is too mannered for its meaning to be obvious. It lacks a master idea. 
The explanation of this last point seems to the reviewer to be that Professor 
Martin sees Canadian nationhood as a political achievement. But this is no 
more convincing than A. R. M. Lower’s Blut und Boden—without the Blut, it 
is true—version of Canadian nationhood in the second last paragraph of Colony 
to Nation. The genius of Canadian nationality, perhaps, is to be found neither 
in anything so variable as parliamentary government, nor in anything so 
inanimate as the Pre-Cambrian Shield. It lies, it may be, in a certain sense of 
the virtues of loyalty and tradition, a certain readiness to accept a reasonable 
authority as necessary to society, and a refusal to make the Faustian bargain 
to which our American friends are committed. 

The deeper things, it must be said, have not been found in this book. But 
it is also to be said, with all criticisms made, that the book’s long corridors of 
grandly echoing prose are part of the journey towards an understanding of 
Canadian nationhood. And Canadians will be fortunate indeed if all their 
historian guides to an understanding of their country are as sensitive, 
scrupulous, and devoted as Professor Martin has proved himself. 


The University of Manitoba W. L. Morton 


A Life of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Captain of Plymouth Fort, Governor of New 
England, and Lord of the Province of Maine. By RicHarD ARTHUR PRESTON. 


Toronto: University of Toronto Press in co-operation with the Royal Military 
College of Canada. 1953. Pp. x, 495. $7.50. 


PROFEsSOR PreEsTON has written a book of first-rate interest about a man who 
in his long life, from 1568 to 1647, knew a remarkable range of famous people 
and touched an unusual variety of significant events, without himself being a 
person of outstanding capacity. This biography is one of a man of action on 
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whom not much intimate personal detail survives, but his biographer has built 
up into a significant picture the story of the external life of the Tudor soldier 
who became a persistent colonial projector and was intimately associated with 
most of the foundation movements of New England in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. It is all excellently done and is the result of a great deal 
of skill and patience on the part of the author. Moreover, it is not only the 
life-story of a simple-minded soldier and single-minded promoter which is 
told between its covers. They contain also the most authoritative survey we 
have yet had of the English exploration of New England, and the building up 
of an administrative framework—the Council of New England—inside the orbit 
of which the Puritan settlers could, unwillingly, fit themselves and to the north 
of whom Gorges could found the proprietary colony of Maine. Professor 
Preston was unable to add to the Gorges papers printed by Baxter any large 
body of manuscript material, but his extensive knowledge of the English back- 
ground enabled him to use the scattered Gorges documents to the best ad- 
vantage, so that the student of early New England history will constantly find 
new pieces of detail, new formulations of familiar problems, and clarifications 
of disputed points in a complex story for which the surviving evidence is often 
unevenly distributed. If the treatment lacks colour and vivacity it is never 
without the critical, appraising, judicious eye of the true historian. 

The book’s excellence need not blind us to the fact that it has some defects. 
Professor Preston is, in his introduction, much too much on the defensive 
against older critical views of Gorges by New England historians which were 
quite misconceived and arose mainly from lack of understanding of seventeenth- 
century England. It was, perhaps, through his anxiety to defend Gorges against 
his detractors that he fell into the error of regarding him as “practically unique” 
(p. 6) in that Sir Ferdinando preferred the seigneurial type of colony and 
“throughout his career . . . leaned to state-directed colonization” (p. 12). Had 
Professor Preston turned his attention to Ireland he would have found that 
Gorges was far from unique in these respects, for there hundreds of English 
and Scottish gentlemen, both in the Ulster and Munster plantations, were 
settling themselves on large seigneurial estates within an elaborate framework 
of state control and regulation. What might be stated with more truth is that 
Gorges was one of the few men with these particular colonial ambitions who 
attempted to satisfy them wholly in America rather than in Ireland, or partly in 
Ireland and partly in America, and that it is his single-minded and persistent 
attachment to America which gives him some measure of uniqueness. More- 
over, in considering why Gorges and his subordinates failed to found great 
family estates in New England, he does not consider the local factors which 
worked against the speedy development of the great estate, notably the absence 
of a marketable colonial staple and of an adequate labour force. Indeed French 
Canada had already shown, if Gorges could have read the lesson right, that 
only the tightest and most highly integrated feudal order, transported across 
the Atlantic, could create a seigneury. It might even be considered, therefore, 
whether Gorge’s failure was not due to his failure to take his seigneurial con- 
cepts far enough, or, alternatively, and more plausibly, that England was 
already sufficiently permeated with social and economic individualism to make 
it very hard to obtain sufficiently docile and conditioned human material. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Preston’s book should have been made the 
subject of an experiment in an imitation typescript process which did not 
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succeed in producing a clear, easily read text at a price below that of print. 
This is a work of lasting value and deserved a worthier presentation. It is, 
however, usable, and it will have to be read by anyone who concerns himself 
seriously with the field. We must, I presume, hold the process to blame for 
many irritating minor slips which the author would have been able to correct 
had he had the benefit of a printer's proof. 

Davi B. QuINN 
University College of Swansea 
University of Wales 


Les Cahiers des Dix, no 19. Montréal. 1954. Pp. 297, illus. 
Une Nouvelle-France inconnue. By Gustave Lancror. Montréal: Librairie 
Ducharme. 1955. Pp. 204. 


Boru of these books belong to the classification of petite histoire. The first is 
the product of that remarkable group of French-Canadian savants, Les Dix; 
the second is the work of the former Federal Archivist of Canada. 

The ten articles in no. 19 of Les Cahiers include biographical sketches, papers 
on Indian customs and history, and bibliographical studies. Of interest to the 
student of mid-nineteenth-century politics in Canada is Mgr Marault’s dis- 
cussion of LaFontaine’s letters to his friend Amable Berthelot, which touch 
upon various aspects of political and social life in Kingston, Toronto, and 
Montreal during the period of the Union. Raymond Douville’s “Two Un- 
desirable Officers of the Marine Troops” illustrates some of the problems 
attending the quartering of troops in the small villages of New France during 
the Ancien Régime; and Leon Trépanier’s “Dambourgés ‘the Scarface’” traces 
the career of a captain of the 1st Battalion, Royal Canadian Volunteers, during 
the years of the American Revolution. Another paper of a biographical nature is 
Mgr Tessier’s “Luc Desilets, One of Mgr Lafléche’s ‘Guiding Lights.’ ” Jean 
Bruchési writes some interesting comments upon “Frangois Baillargé’s Journal,” 
a document which reveals not only the temperament, but also something of 
the theories of one of Canada’s early artist-sculptors. The Indian studies of 
Léo-Paul Desrosiers, Antoine Roy, and Jacques Rousseau are of real value to 
those interested in the history and life of Canada’s aboriginal peoples. They 
touch upon the preliminaries of the Lachine Massacre; the close friendship of 
the French and the Indians, and the consequent problems of métissage; and 
upon some of the pagan religious rites which have survived among the Indians 
of northern Quebec, despite the activities of Christian missionaries. Victor 
Morin resumes his account of early Canadian journalists and publishers, 
suspended in the previous issue of Les Cahiers; and Gérard Malchelosse takes 
advantage of the two-hundredth anniversary of the expulsion of the Acadians 
to prepare a bibliography of works dealing with the history of Acadia. There 
is an excellent index which is the work of M. Malchelosse. 

In a joint enterprise of this nature the quality, historical and literary, of the 
several papers must necessarily vary. Nevertheless it is worth while observing 
that Les Dix have, on the average, adhered pretty closely to their ideal of 
publishing only original material of high quality. 

A good deal of rummaging through source materials has preceded the publica- 
tion of Dr. Lanctot’s book, which is a collection of eight articles dealing with 
little-known aspects of the history of New France. They include such titles as: 
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Who Discovered America and Canada, the Icelanders or the Irish?; The 
Marian Cult in New France; The First Canadian Parliament in 1657; Food 
Rationing in New France; Was Mgr de Laval Responsible for the Execution 
of the Huguenot, Daniel Voil?; Cartier Discovers the Nicolet River in 1535; 
Restrictions upon the Church during the French Régime; the Beginnings of 
Christianity in Louisiana and the Boundaries of the Diocese of Quebec. There 
is no essential unity to this book, no continuous theme running through the 
several chapters, unless it be the emphasis upon religious topics; and in these 
Dr. Lanctot, to this reviewer at least, seems to be at his best and most con- 
vincing. Une Nouvelle-France inconnue is really a book for “le curieux et 
lérudit.” 
GeorcE F. G. STANLEY 

The Royal Military College of Canada 


The Present State of Hudson’s Bay. . . . By Epwarp UMFREVILLE. With an 
Introduction and Notes by W. S. Watiace. The Canadian Historical 
Studies. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. xvi, 122. $10.00. 


Epwarp UMFREVILLE was a quarrelsome fellow employed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company for eleven years before La Pérouse’s raid destroyed Churchill 
and York Fort in 1782. That event crippled the Company financially and 
brought Umfreville home to England where he made some obscure, but 
conspicuously ill-timed, demand about his salary. Being refused it, he left 
the Company, and probably he now for the first time used publication to 
avenge disappointment; anyway, the two anonymous letters abusing his late 
employers, which he reprints in this book from “the Morning Chronicle of 
April, 1783,” are in style very much his own. He next joined the Nor’-Westers, 
but “tired of” them too, and in 1789 applied for re-employment by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Again, however, he demanded too much, and, being 
disappointed, again sought revenge in publication; as Samuel Hearne put it, 
he wrote a book of marked “ill-nature, . . . for no other reason than that of 
being disappointed in succeeding to a command in the Bay, though there was 
no vacancy for him.” 

This ill-natured book is now reprinted with an introduction by Mr. Wallace, 
who calls it a work of “special value,” on the ground that Umfreville had “been 
a servant of both the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West Company.” 
But this is a non sequitur. A man who has seen both sides of a dispute is a 
valuable authority only when he tells the truth; and Umfreville’s book is an 
unpleasant medley of plagiarism and falsehood. In parts it deals with the 
Indians and fauna of the fur country; the reviewer has elsewhere (Hudson’s 
Bay Record Society Series, XIV, p. xviii n.) shown how whole passages here 
are copied verbatim from Andrew Graham’s MSS “Observations on Hudson’s 
Bay,” which are preserved in the Company’s archives. Echoes of Dobbs and 
Robson are frequent too. The rest, dealing mostly with the fur trade, gave 
Umfreville ample scope to display his disappointed spite against the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and his native talent for blatant mendacity. We lack space to 
expose Umfreville’s falsehoods here, but any careful reader must be struck by 
the remarkable number of times he contradicts himself. 

On the questions where and how far, when at all, Umfreville can be be- 
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lieved in spite of his prejudices depends the historical value of this book. 
These are therefore the first questions an alert editor would tackle. Another 
question is how far the book is Umfreville’s own, and how far it is simple 
plagiarism. The scanty introduction offers nothing on these points. It consists 
merely of an incomplete assemblage of the handier details about Umfreville’s 
life, with a seasoning of genealogical enquiry and some tasteless denigration 
of that most painstaking scholar, the late Arthur Morton, whom the editor 
accuses of failing to read Umfreville’s book. In fact, Morton evaluated that 
work much more shrewdly when he dismissed it as “propaganda” (Canadian 
West, p. 340). 

Uncritical handling of Umfreville has caused much misunderstanding of 
Western history in the past. We fear that this edition, prefaced as it is by an 
introduction which glosses over the defects of a wretchedly untrustworthy 
author, will do more harm than good to Canadian history. If the Canadian 
Historical Series is to be valuable, it must achieve much higher standards of 
historical criticism, and lower prices, than appear in this volume. 


RICHARD GLOVER 


Cambridge, England 


Adventure in Two Hemispheres, Including Captain Vancouver's Voyage to the 
Pacific Coast and Hawaiian Islands. By James StrrRAT MARSHALL and 


Carrie MARSHALL. Vancouver: Talex Printing Service. Pp. xii, 208, illus., 
maps. $5.50. 


Adventure in Two Hemispheres fills a need for a semi-popular history of 
Captain George Vancouver's significant exploratory work on the great voyage 
between 1791 and 1795. It is written by two Vancouver residents who obvi- 
ously know the British Columbia coastline intimately, and who have a real 
enthusiasm for Vancouver's high qualities as navigator, explorer, leader, and 
diplomat. 

In spite of flaws, the book has merit. The authors have wisely let the great 
explorer speak for himself through his journal, and they have added some 
editorial comment of value. The best passages in the book deal with Captain 
Vancouver's difficulties in following the sinuosities of the northwest coastline, 
his observations on conditions under which the work was carried out, his care 
in marking sites and filling in the map, and his relations with the Spaniards, 
Russians, and native Indians. While the events connected with British Co- 
lumbia’s history hold their main attention, they have also outlined Vancouver's 
part in obtaining British title to the Hawaiian Islands. 

It is somewhat disappointing to find the book does not attempt a new 
evaluation of the significance of Vancouver's work, particularly in terms of 
British policy and British trading interests. The authors err on the side of 
caution, and are inclined to show too much deference to the views and values 
of such earlier writers as Edmond S. Meany, F. W. Howay, George Godwin, 
and Henry Wagner. Perhaps they feel that they have unearthed little new 
material. Since there is no bibliography and no footnotes, and the above 
authorities are frequently cited in the text, this is the impression left on the 
reader. Statements in the preface would seem to indicate, however, that some 


“finds” had been made. 
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It is also regrettable that there are weaknesses in organization of material 
and in technique. One questions the wisdom of their judgment in breaking the 
chronological order of events in order to be able to concentrate all the Hawaiian 
material in one section of the book. Over-numerous cross references, some 
repetition of material, and such devices as “flashbacks” and listings of voyages 
and other encumbering detail, reveal a certain inexperience in writing. 

A special feature of the book is the inclusion of a number of Vancouver's 
charts, usually accompanied by modern maps. Mr. and Mrs. Marshall have 
taken great pains to identify geographic names. 

A special word of commendation should be given to the local printer who 
has turned out a well-printed book of attractive format. 


MarGaArEtT A. ORMSBY 
The University of British Columbia 


Journeys to the Island of St. John or Prince Edward Island, 1775-1832. Edited 
by D. C. Harvey. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of Canada Limited. 1955. 
Pp. viii, 213. $3.75. 


Tuus, the fourth in the series of Pioneer Books, consists of three commentaries 
by early visitors. to Prince Edward Island, edited by D. C. Harvey, the Pro- 
vincial Archivist of Nova Scotia. 

The best of the three narratives is that of Thomas Curtis of Hampshire who 
sailed for the Island of St. John in 1775, endured a hard voyage which ended 
with shipwreck on the north shore of the Island in November, and with diffi- 
culty survived one of the worst winters on record. He remained only six months 
and, after working in Newfoundland for a time, went back to England the 
following winter. 

Curtis's account of the Island is limited in value by the fact that he was 
there during its worst season and saw nothing of its summer beauty and its 
pioneering activities. But it is a stirring story of adventure and hardship in 
the new world and of courage and resourcefulness on the part of early settlers 
which will entertain adults and thrill and instruct young readers as well. 

The “Letters” and “Travels” of Walter Johnstone, the second part of the 
book, contain the observations of a Dumfriesshire Scot who spent two summers 
and one winter (1820-1) travelling up and down the Island. He describes 
how the settlers lived and worked, their houses and farming practices, and the 
climate and natural resources. The people soon learned that “if they wish to 
eat they must work” in this land where plenty comes only with toil. Yet they 
were not dull, especially the young ones, much to the author’s sorrow, who 
appeared to have “a strong constitutional bias” to “every juvenile vice,” and 
were “remarkably fond” of “frolicking and drinking rum.” Civilization had 
evidently advanced since Curtis who had recorded that the “poor Creatures . . 
had but little or nothing but water to Drink.” 

The third portion of the book is a “familiar address to brother farmers” by 
J. L. Lewellin, the only one of the three authors to remain on the Island. It 
is an account of how emigrants might equip themselves for life in the colony 
and what they might expect there. It is valuable, too, as a description of early 
agricultural methods. 


“Journeys to the Island of St. John” is the kind of book this reviewer would 
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like to see in every school library. The three accounts tell a good story and 
illustrate history, geography, and economics in valuable fashion for both 
teachers and pupils who seek to learn what Canadian life was like nearly two 
centuries ago. 

The editor and publishers are to be congratulated on making this record 
available and it is gratifying to know that more such books are to follow. 


FRANK MACKINNON 
Prince of Wales College 


Sir Edmund Head: A Scholarly Governor. By D. G. G. Kerr, with the assistance 
of J. A. Grsson. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, in co-operation with 
Mount Allison University. 1954. Pp. xii, 259. $5.00. 


Sir Epmunp Heanp’s career spans an obviously important period in the history 
of British North America. He saw the introduction of responsible government 
in New Brunswick; he superintended the first Canadian attempts to bring about 
a general federation of the provinces. A scholarly, reflective, speculative person, 
with an obvious interest in general ideas and large designs, he was well aware 
of the significance of the period in which his work was cast. He realized that 
the British adoption of free trade and the grant of responsible government to 
the colonies had brought about a completely new order of things for British 
North America; and he was convinced that unless the colonies in some fashion 
consolidated their strength and extended their sway over the northern half of 
the continent, they would sooner or later—and probably sooner—be absorbed 
in the United States. Before his term of office in Canada was very far advanced, 
the increasingly critical state of British North America gave point to these 
speculations. The forces back of the confederation were beginning to marshal 
themselves; and the years 1854-8 witnessed a species of dress rehearsal for 
the finished performance which took place in 1864-1867. The need for defence 
against the United States, the uncertain future of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
territories, the exasperation of Canadian sectionalism, and the danger of 
Canadian political deadlock were all basic problems of the Union period which 
made their first dramatic appearances in Head’s régime. It is these circum- 
stances which increase the importance of Head’s governorship and enhance the 
interest of his ideas. 

Professors D. G. G. Kerr and J. A. Gibson have dealt faithfully with their 
subject. The biography is the product of their collaboration; but Professor 
Gibson’s contribution had to be limited as a result of his other engagements, 
and the major part of the book is the work of Professor Kerr. He has had at his 
disposal a copious mass of contemporary official correspondence; and although 
unfortunately there is no large body of private papers belonging either to 
Head or to any one of his principal official correspondents, this deficiency is 
met in considerable measure by the George Cornewall Lewis papers which 
contain a substantial number of Head’s letters from British North America. 
Upon these materials—which are, almost certainly, all we shall ever have 
directly relating to Head—Professor Kerr has built his valuable biographical 
study. He has made perhaps his most original contribution in the chapters on 
Head's governorship in New Brunswick. Our knowledge of the history of this 
province in the decades immediately before and after the introduction of 
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responsible government was, for a long time, very meagre; and Professor Kerr's 
chapters, together with the articles by Professors Bailey and MacNutt which 
have already been published in the Canapian Historica Review, go a long 
way towards filling this gap. 

In respect of the Canadian part of Head’s career, Professor Kerr is, of course, 
on more familiar ground. He says himself of the exciting episode of the Double 
Shuffle that “the events of the following week are well known.” So, in a sense, 
they are; but it sometimes seems, to this reviewer at least, that Canadian 
historians tend to overestimate our familiarity with the details of our history, 
and consequently miss chances of retelling familiar stories which would gain 
immensely from the greater significance and interest which modern scholarship 
would impart. This reviewer would have been grateful for a longer and more 
detailed account of the crisis of 1858; but such treatment, at this and other 
points, would certainly have increased the Jength and altered the character of 
Professor Kerr’s book. What the biography does is to give us a thorough and 
judicious examination of Head’s thought and conduct during the critical 
summer months of 1858. The main emphasis throughout the book is on the 
critical analysis and evaluation of Head’s views; and, for a governor who 
interests us chiefly because of his speculations, this was obviously the correct 
approach. 

Professor Kerr has performed his task very ably. The central problem of 
Head's views on British North America lies in the somewhat puzzling ease and 
frequency with which he alternated between an advocacy of British North 
American Union on the one hand and Maritime Union on the other. Pro- 
fessor Kerr is not inclined to favour elaborate explanations for these changes. 
Head, he reminds us, never believed that the two union plans were mutually 
exclusive alternatives, and consequently felt free to shift his emphasis from 
one to the other as circumstances seemed to require. The “scholarly governor” 
held to his principles tenaciously, but adapted them flexibly in accordance with 
the realities of the current situation. Professor Kerr’s biography of him is 
thorough, judicious, and continuously interesting. 


D. G. CREIGHTON 
The University of Toronto 


Dufferin—Carnarvon Correspondence, 1874-1878. Edited by C. W. pE KiEwieT 
and F. H. Unversity. Publications of the Champlain Society, XXXIII. 
Toronto: The Champlain Society. 1955. Pp. lviii, 442, xvi. 


Tus latest publication of Canada’s plush-bottomed historical society is im- 
portant, if only because in it that eminent publicist Professor Underhill, backing 
reluctantly into the nineteenth century, returns to the field of history, from 
which he has been absent far too long. He shares the title-page with C. W. de 
Kiewiet, whom a possibly unique translation has brought from the Wit- 
watersrand to the presidency of the University of Rochester in upstate New 
York. (How far beyond the title-page the collaboration extends readers are not 
told; but internal evidence suggests to this particular reader that the fifty-page 
introduction is mainly the work of Underhill.) 
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There is nothing quite like private letters. The official dispatches that passed 
between Canadian governors and the Colonial Office are useful, but it is 
becoming more and more apparent that they were only about half the story. 
The Grey-Elgin correspondence pointed the way years ago. Other parallel 
collections are known to exist and are available to scholars. Mr. MacNutt 
recently gave us rather tantalizing tastes of the Lorne correspondence. That 
the Monck-Newcastle letters have apparently perished is a tragedy. The present 
collection, the letters exchanged by Lord Dufferin and Lord Carnarvon, is a 
documentary source of major importance for the years 1874-8. This publica- 
tion is of special value in that it gives us, not a mere selection, but the full text 
of all the letters, arranged in chronological order with illuminating notes. The 
correspondence deals with virtually every important issue of the period, but 
especially with Pacific railway policy and relations with British Columbia; on 
these matters it modifies, in details, the valuable articles by J. A. Maxwell and 
Margaret Ormsby published in this journal in 1931 and 1945, It is a mine of 
information, not least on personalities. It certainly enhances the stature of 
Dufferin, who emerges as a tremendously devoted and industrious proconsul 
with a quite extraordinary grasp of Canadian complexities. Professor Under- 
hill (assuming that it is he) is not, I think, naturally sympathetic to Dufferin; 
but he writes of him, generously and truly, “His brilliant analysis of Canadian 
politics and politicians brings the whole period to life and gives us fresh 
material for judging almost every main question in the Canadian public affairs 
of the time.” No one writing about these years hereafter can fail to make 
careful use of these letters. Two people whom they particularly illuminate are 
Alexander Mackenzie and Edward Blake; the glimpses of the latter are quite 
fascinating. 

The introduction is excellent—well written, lucid, informative. In the contro- 
versies between Dufferin and his ministers the author's (authors’?) feelings 
are pretty clearly engaged on behalf of the latter; but they (? he) are 
scrupulously fair to the Governor General and the Colonial Secretary. Occasion- 
ally, it is true, there is a note of patronage: Dufferin’s letters, we are told, are 
very readable, “even if we must discount some of his opinions.” Some readers 
may not agree about some of the opinions. Doubtless Dufferin did fail to 
appreciate the French-Canadian viewpoint in the matter of the Guibord riots, 
but his view that Canada needed “something like the Royal Irish Constabulary” 
was not really so funny as our editors appear to think (p. xxxi). He saw, what 
most historians have failed to see, that Canada in the first decades after Con- 
federation was a nearly unique phenomenon—a nation whose government was 
almost entirely devoid of physical power to enforce the laws, a nation with no 
police and no army. A force like the old R.I.C. is not a bad thing for a country 
to have, but Canada did not get one until 1920. Some readers may feel, also, 
that the editors are too ready to accept the financial stringency resulting from 
the depression as a total explanation and justification of Mackenzie’s railway 
policy (pp. xxxix-xl). A useful apparatus criticus is provided, including bio- 
graphical notes on the principal persons mentioned in the letters. In general, 
the editors maintain a high standard of accuracy; however, they need to dis- 
tinguish more carefully between orders in council and minutes of council 


(pp. xlvi-vii). C. P. STACEY 


Army Headquarters, Ottawa 
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Saskatchewan: The History of a Province. By J. F. C. Wricurt. Illustrated by 
A. W. Davey. Research Assistant, ALEXANDER Ross. Toronto: McClelland & 
Stewart Limited. 1955. Pp. xiv, 292. $5.00. 


The Story of a Province: A Junior History of Saskatchewan. By Joun H. 
ARCHER and ALEXANDER M. Dersy. Illustrated by A. W. Davey. Toronto: 
McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1955. Pp. x, 278. $3.00. 


The Alberta Golden Jubilee Anthology. Editor-in-Chief, W. G. Harpy. Illus- 
trated by H. G. Grype. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1955. 
Pp. 471. $5.00. 


Tue three volumes commemorate the golden jubilees of two Canadian prairie 
provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The two Saskatchewan books are in 
origin really one. Jim Wright wrote a popular history of Saskatchewan for the 
general reader and J. H. Archer and A. M. Derby adapted it for use in schools. 
The Alberta Golden Jubilee Anthology is something quite different. It does 
not attempt to be a history but a collection in prose and poetry by more than 
one hundred Albertan authors, ably seconded by artists and colour photo- 
graphers, which portrays from many aspects the past and present of a very 
rich province. 

Mr. Wright has written an interesting and impartial history of the Wheat 
Province. He knows and loves the prairie and is never happier than when he 
is describing life in rural Saskatchewan. The early stories of exploration and fur 
trade are well told, but it is really with the coming of the railway and the 
opening up for settlement of the Great Lone Land that the author gets into 
his stride. He sketches the development of agriculture from the oxcart to the 
steam traction engines with their huge threshing-out jets and on to the age 
of gasoline, diesel oil, and rubber-tired tractors. The terrible drought and 
devastation of the 1930’s with the so-called “Bennett buggies” is well portrayed. 

But the author is quite conscious that not all of Saskatchewan is agricultural 
land. He deals with the northern portions of the province and clearly shows 
that Saskatchewan’s boundaries are artificial and that from north to south the 
province stretches from sub-Arctic forest to “bald-headed prairie.” The political 
history of Saskatchewan from territorial days to the present is carefully sketched 
and the rise of the co-operative movement from which the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation (C.C.F.) finally emerged receives adequate treatment. 
A few minor errors have been noted but they are relatively unimportant. Nor 
are the cities and towns neglected, and the educational, religious, and social 
development of the province is stressed. To sum up, Mr. Wright has done his 
work carefully and well. In his preface he acknowledges the help received 
from many sources and pays special tribute to the sound advice and untiring 
support he has received from Professor George W. Simpson. 

Messrs. Archer and Derby have also produced a very sound, workmanlike 
volume. It is designed to give to the younger generation in Saskatchewan a 
textbook which is peculiarly their own. There is no attempt in either of these 
two volumes on Saskatchewan to overstress or to minimize the terribly difficult 
periods in the story of the province. 

An anthology is not a history and for that reason the volume on Alberta 
differs entirely from the two books on Saskatchewan. Professor W. G. Hardy 
has been a most efficient editor. The six sections of the anthology deal with 
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different themes, but there is a historical thread running through the entire 
volume. 

Life in Alberta from the Age of the Dinosaurs to the present is the real 
theme of The Alberta Golden Jubilee Anthology. The presentation is a bit 
kaleidoscopic, but on the whole the reader obtains a fairly clear picture of the 
development of the province. Some of the historical chapters are sketchy and 
some unnecessary factual errors have been noted. As might be expected, the 
style of writing varies considerably, but on the whole it is good. The book is 
crammed with interesting stories, some old, some new. A feature of the volumes 
is that, with the exception of two or three short stories by Albertan writers 
previously published, all the articles and poems are new. The illustrations, 
both coloured and black and white, are excellent. 

These three volumes reflect the provincial patriotism of two great provinces. 
They are well done and should appeal to all Canadians. The Golden Jubilee 
Committees in both provinces are to be congratulated. 

WALTER N. SAGE 
The University of British Columbia 


Decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council Relating to the 
British North America Act, 1867, and the Canadian Constitution, 1867-1954. 
Arranged by Ricuarp A. OtmsTep. Three volumes. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 
1954. Pp. lxxxviii, 739; xii, 739; xii, 846. 


Tue abolition of appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council fortu- 
nately prompted the Department of Justice to publish a “verbatim reprint of all 
opinions of the Privy Council since Confederation on the construction and 
interpretation of the British North America Act, 1867.” The three volumes, 
containing over 170 cases, not only replace Plaxton and Cameron but also 
include those cases decided by the Committee since Plaxton completed his 
collection in 1939. There have been many interesting and important cases in 
recent years; among them the decision in 1943 on the Alberta Debt Adjustment 
Act, that of 1947 on the Alberta Bill of Rights Act, the sharp disapproval of 
Haldane’s historic “epidemic of pestilence” explanation of Russell v. Queen 
delivered by Viscount Simon in 1946, and the decision on the right to abolish 
appeals in 1947. 

In all probability the time will never come when Canadians cease to discuss 
the influence of the Judicial Committee’s decisions on every aspect of national 
life, or lawyers cease to debate the legal validity of the Watson-Haldane in- 
terpretation of sections 91 and 92. Much considered opinion to the contrary, 
it may well be that theirs was the correct interpretation. While admitting this, 
however, one can justly censure the Privy Council for its extremely narrow and 
literalistic approach. The British North America Act is not simply a statute; 
it is a constitution, an organic instrument of government which, as Burke saw 
long ago, must be viewed in relation to the endless series of social facts that 
alone gives to law and government the spirit of life. Yet as late as 1937 Lord 
Atkins was pleased to observe that “while the ship of state now sails on larger 
ventures and into foreign waters she still retains the watertight compartments 


which are an essential part of her original structure.” Blake’s fears were justified 
by the event. 
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This criticism of the literalistic approach cannot, however, be pushed too 
far; for if the Judicial Committee persistently refused to consider the very 
obvious intentions of the architects it was not unwilling to reach some general 
conclusions concerning Canadian federalism that profoundly affected its judicial 
interpretation. Supposing a fundamental hostility and a perpetual and deadly 
rivalry between province and dominion the Privy Council annointed itself as 
the Lord High Protector of provincial rights (in no way synonomous with 
minority rights) and resolutely steeled itself against the onslaught of the federal 
giant. The legal validity of federal supremacy was denied and that of the com- 
pact theory given credence. As Professor La Brie has written: “The only basic 
principle formulated by the Judicial Committee . . . concerns the retention 
and proper balancing of two equally sovereign legislatures. This principle is 
not expressed in the British North America Act and owes it origin to judicial 
sanction.” 

The Judicial Committee’s interpretation has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. It is to be hoped that a study of British opinion on Canadian federalism 
will soon be undertaken. It would seem that a reaction from the centralism of 
the 1860's, so warmly endorsed by Monck and Carnarvon, Cardwell and 
Adderley, occurred in England before it was apparent in Canada. There is 
reason to believe, in other words, that the members of the Judicial Committee 
were reflecting not rampant provincialism in Canada but a genuine concern 
for provincial rights visible among British statesmen, permanent officials in the 
Colonial Office, and a succession of Governors General long before the first 
telling blows on behalf of the provinces were struck by Blake and Mowat, 
Mercier and Greenway. Conceivably it might have been little more than a 
vulgarization of Victorian individualism; the federal government alone was 
cast as the state whose every action was suspect and whose encroachments were 
at all costs to be hindered. 

The end of appeals naturally encourages speculation as to the future of 
judicial interpretation. During its two decades of virtual independence the 
Supreme Court of Canada proved to be a determined upholder of the federal 
power. The judges could hardly say with Ralph de Hengham, “do not tell us 
what the statute means for we made it,” but they were clearly aware of the 
intentions of those who did make it. Inevitably however the Court became 
increasingly bound by the decisions of the superior tribunal and as far as the 
division of legislative power was concerned possessed little freedom after 
Watson’s historic verdict in 1896. To what extent will the Court feel itself 
bound by the Privy Council decisions? And for how long? How deeply and 
firmly embedded in the body of law and the minds of men are the memories 
of the half- century of captivity? 

The three volumes are printed with care and sturdily bound. The cases are 
prefaced by complete texts of the British North America Acts, the Parliament 
of Canada Act (1875), the Statute of Westminster, and the Statute Law 
Revision Acts. Publication of the decisions presented an admirable opportunity 
for an introduction (not an argument) tracing the pattern of the Judicial 
Committee’s interpretation and discussing the significant cases. Lawyers might 

consider this superfluous; many students of Canadian history would have been 
grateful. 


Joun T. SAYWELL 
The University of Toronto 
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The Witenagemot in the Reign of Edward the Confessor: A Study in the Con- 
stitutional History of Eleventh-Century England. By Tryccvi J. OLESON. 
Published in co-operation with the University of Manitoba. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 1955. Pp. x, 187. $5.00. 


Angevin Kingship. By J. E. A. Jouyiurre. London: Adam and Charles Black 
[Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 1955. Pp. viii, 358. 
$6.75. 


Boru these books are studies of the central authority in England, the one in 
the years preceding 1066, the other in those following. Yet although Professor 
Oleson professes admiration for the perspicacity of Jolliffe’s earlier works, there 
is little similarity in the approach of the two authors. 

Professor Oleson has examined exhaustively all the evidence pertaining to 
his subject, as well as all the significant opinions of modern historians, and has 
laid out his results in a series of chapters on all conceivable aspects of the 
personnel and function of the witan, with twenty supporting appendices. His 
main conclusions are that a witenagemot was but “the occasion on which the 
king and his counsellors transacted business of one kind or another” and that 
the witan were merely counsellors with no distinct organization, or even 
existence, separate from the king. Impressive as his work is, it cannot be said to 
be definitive, for it has certain weaknesses. The most serious is that in reaching 
such a firm conclusion from such thin evidence, the author has been obliged 
to formulate a grand theory. This theory is that of Fritz Kern, who is frequently 
quoted throughout the book, and can be summarized briefly to the effect that 
the law was supreme, that the king must always act in accordance with it or 
automatically lose his kingship, and therefore it did not matter whom he con- 
sulted. The identical interest of king and people was in upholding the law, 
and the witan merely ensured that it was done co-operatively (see especially 
pp. 20, 76, and the Conclusion). Now this reviewer would be the first to agree 
that no Anglo-Saxon scholar who wishes to rise above antiquarianism can 
manage without a theory, which he tries to prove is more in accord with the 
fragmentary evidence than that of other writers. The unfortunate weakness of 
Professor Oleson is first that he makes not the slightest effort to substantiate 
his theory, and secondly, that he introduces it almost as though it were proof 
for conclusions (e.g., p. 76, when he chooses a particular interpretation of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle “in view of the prevailing ideas of the relation of king 
and subject in eleventh-century England,” these ideas being attested in a 
footnote by a reference to Kern and Jolliffe!). 

There are one or two other minor weaknesses which detract from the im- 
pressive scholarship of the whole, which can be briefly listed. In spite of a 
special appendix, he fails to support his preference for H. Béhmer’s gloomy 
views on the Anglo-Saxon Church. His insistence, in connection with the 
assemblies of 1065, that a witenagemot required the presence of the king is 
mere assertion. The divorce of witan and army is supported by a rather anti- 
quated view of the latter. It is possible that the urge to make irresistible an 
already powerful alignment of evidence lies behind these weaknesses, and 
similar ones. But whatever reservations one may have on these and similar 
points, it would be both uncharitable and foolish to conclude on any other 
note than one of high praise for a book which brings the fruit of many years 
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of scholarly study to bear on one of the central problems in the origin of the 
institutions and ideals of all English-speaking peoples. 

Mr. Jolliffe’s work is at once less systematic and more dramatic than Pro- 
fessor Oleson’s. It can only confirm his reputation as one of the most brilliant 
mediaevalists now writing. With immense verve, he has ransacked the 
chronicles, the chartularies, and the records of the Curia Regis to try to unearth 
the real driving force of the monarchy after 1066. This is constitutional history 
as it should be written, a thrilling hunt for the sources of power and growth 
through the thickets of that same evidence which lawyers have turned into 
dead wood. If his work is to be criticized, it is not for too much system, but 
for too little; not for general theories unwarrantably intruded, but for unco- 
ordinated ideas springing from the material, for repetitiveness, and for omissions. 
Yet it is in many ways the best of his writings. His theme is the steady, 
pervasive rise of arbitrary power on the part of the Norman and Angevin 
monarchs, and concludes with the reflection that Magna Carta was a powerful 
conservative check in the name of the rule of law; his argument, that the power 
was necessary for the development of the state, and that the conservative 
answer could not be final, is vigorously prosecuted with a wealth of detail. 
Curiously enough, his initial assumption and conclusion, that the constitution- 
alists have obscured the issue by importing modern conceptions into the period 
(an argument also used by Professor Oleson) is only partially substantiated, for 
his study accentuates, and does not diminish, the relevance of the period to 
modern political discussion. The greatest weakness of the book, a result of the 
author's obsession with the single theme of active, expanding power, is the 
cursory treatment of those principles from which power stemmed and by 
which it could be controlled. If we must criticize Professor Oleson for arguing 
from the “fundamental principle of the Middle Ages that a king who breaks 
the law is no longer entitled to obedience or fealty,” we must query Mr. 
Jolliffe’s high-handed dismissal of such ideas as “stuff only for the schools and 
the pulpit.” Between them, these two studies bring new life and new argument 
into a period which had begun to grow a little musty since the glorious battles 
fought by Freeman, Round, and their cohorts. 


M. R. PowIckE 
The University of Toronto 


Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth. By Conyers Reap. London: Jonathan 
Cape [Toronto: Clarke Irwin & Company Ltd.]. 1955. Pp. 510. $8.00. 


AT LAsT a competent historian has undertaken the long neglected and for- 
midable task of writing a scholarly biography of William Cecil—and few could 
be better qualified than Dr. Conyers Read, biographer of Walsingham and 
dean of Tudor scholars on this continent. But this volume is only a beginning. 
Despite the title it does not complete the period of Cecil’s secretaryship, but 
ends abruptly with the collapse of the Northern Rising in 1569. The result, 
however, is perhaps the most thorough account of the first decade of the 
reign of Elizabeth I since the publication of Froude’s seventh, eighth, and 
ninth volumes ninety years ago. It has often been said, and with much truth, 
that Cecil’s story embraces the history of England during the years in which 
he held office under Queen Elizabeth, and this is but one of the numerous 


difficulties facing his biographer. Here then is a fresh and full account of 
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English history in the 1560’s based almost entirely on original sources, although 
many of them have been tapped by Froude. The general story is a familiar 
one, but much of the detail is new. Mr. Read gives us generous selections 
from Cecil’s voluminous correspondence and from the methodical memoranda 
which the Secretary used to prepare on the problems of the day. These will be 
welcomed by the student of the period, but they will make the book heavy 
going for the general reader. In this reviewer's opinion they would have been 
better set off from the rest of the text in smaller print as is the usual custom 
with long extracts, or in some cases even relegated to the notes. The author's 
shrewd analyses of these major documents and his general narrative make 
interesting reading, and the notes, unfortunately hidden at the back of the 
volume, reveal a tremendous amount of scholarly research. 

Dr. Read does his best for Cecil, while trying to be dispassionate. The great 
Secretary is too cold a fish to kindle any warm enthusiasm in a modern reader. 
In contrast to many of his contemporaries he was not a heroic figure and his 
kindly biographer is not too happy in explaining his various volte-faces under 
Edward and Mary. (One is intrigued to learn that the future author of the 
Elizabethan settlement was entrusted with the duty of escorting Cardinal Pole 
back to England in 1554.) Yet his skilful statesmanship, his steady loyalty to 
Elizabeth, and his effective championship of the Protestant cause after her 
accession are all clearly demonstrated. At the same time this reviewer must 
confess that the final impression created by this meticulous account of Cecil’s 
words and actions is of a man who appears to be a combination of the Pharisee 
who thanked the Lord that he was not as other men, of the Puritan steward 
Malvolio in Twelfth Night, and of the late Mackenzie King who shared with 
him the ability to infuriate his enemies by his long service to the state without 
greatly cheering his friends. 


J. B. CoNACHER 
The University of Toronto 


The American Revolution in Its Political and Military Aspects, 1763-1783. 
By Eric Rosson. London: The Batchworth Press [Toronto: Ambassador 
Books Limited]. 1955. Pp. x, 254. 


THIs BOOK, prepared as a volume of essays by its author before he died in 
1954, has been published by his former teacher, Sir Lewis Namier. It is not 
another narrative of the Revolution but is an analysis of the political and 
military situation. One chapter, however, goes into much greater detail on two 
subjects on which the author has specialized, namely the St Lucia Expedition 
of 1773 and Lord Carlisle’s mission of conciliation. The resultant unevenness 
in the volume is only partly explained away by the fact that the author was 
unable to revise his work before he died. 

On the political side the book deals vigorously with various myths of the 
American Revolution which have long lost currency among scholars on this 
side of the Atlantic. It challenges the old discredited charge of tyranny levelled 
against George III; it alleges that, by over-stressing the incompetence of British 
commanders, the prevailing explanation of Britain’s military defeat takes inade- 
quate account of the difficulties involved; and it appears to assume that Namier’s 
work on the parliamentary background is not yet well known. Yet at the same 
time as it destroys these straw men, it supports the popular American belief in 
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a single-hearted revolutionary movement that had swept the thirteen colonies 
by 1775. 

It is strange to read here that British “lack of objective and lack of sufficient 
force, is one of the major lessons to be drawn from the War of American 
Independence” when the author has already classed that war as a patriotic, 
and virtually “national,” uprising in a country too big to conquer, and in which 
the dispute “had already gone beyond a military matter.” One is led to wonder 
what sort of a victory George III—or his Parliament—could have achieved by 
force. As the writer constantly made comparisons with the present (for instance, 
he compared Pontiac with the Mau Mau), it is not unfair to speculate how his 
“lessons” from the American Revolution apply today. No doubt Mr. Robson 
would have accused contemporary imperial statesmen, as he did George III 
and his ministers, of following a confused and double policy by backing too 
many conciliatory gestures with too little force. But the art of concealing the 
mailed fist in a velvet glove in dealing with fanatical revolutionaries is much 
more difficult than he appears to have supposed. 

Mr. Robson has made a greater contribution by his analysis of the nature 
of warfare fought in conditions so very different from those of eighteenth- 
century Europe. He shows that it was in America that orthodox and formalized 
military methods first had to be revised. Far from supporting the view that the 
British commanders failed to attempt to meet the challenge of this new sort 
of warfare, he shows that in fact the selection of the best men for new light 
infantry units seriously weakened the regiments of the line; and he also shows 
that the Americans made great strides toward the development of an army 
trained and disciplined on orthodox lines. These somewhat anomalous findings 
are important steps towards a necessary revision of the popular interpretation 
of the nature of the fighting in the Revolutionary War. We need more of this 
kind of penetrating analysis. 


RIcHARD A. PRESTON 
The Royal Military College of Canada 


The Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918. By A. J. P. Taytor. The 
Oxford History of Modern Europe, I, General Editors, ALAN BuLLOcK and 
F. W. D. Deakin. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press [Toronto: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press]. 1954. Pp. xxxvi, 638. $6.00. 


Witu its History of England nearly complete, the Oxford University Press now 
promises a History of Modern Europe to survey, in volumes written by single 
authors, the period from the French Revolution to the Second World War. 
Some will be devoted to national or regional history; others to broader topics 
such as social and political ideas, and international relations. 

The first volume to appear belongs to the latter category, although its genesis 
may more properly be found in Mr. Taylor’s resolve, expressed a decade ago 
in his Course of German History, to make up for an alleged failure of his 
fellow English historians to contribute to the understanding of international 
relations. It must be said at once that he has produced a brilliant book which 
will take its place as indispensable reading for every student of European 
history in the nineteenth century. It is characteristically mistitled. The “struggle 
for mastery” is evidently the German quest for domination, but this theme 
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does not become apparent until the latter part of the book (p. 426). In its 
opening pages Mr. Taylor surveys the general concepts of international rela- 
tions current in the late nineteenth century, and discusses the economic and 
other factors which governed the attitudes of the Great Powers. But this is 
almost entirely unrelated to the remainder of the book, which is essentially a 
diplomatic history of the period from the Year of Revolutions to the time 
when, early in 1918, diplomacy failed to achieve a negotiated peace, and war 
went on to “the knock-out blow.” Mr. Taylor tells this story graphically, moving 
forward year by year, sometimes even month by month, emphasizing the 
interlocking of contemporaneous events and problems in a way that a topical 
treatment could never do. Especially stimulating is his demonstration of the 
fluidity of the situation long after Bismarck’s fall, as the alliance system re- 
mained at the mercy of changing influences and circumstances. Mr. Taylor 
probably knows his documents as does no other living historian; and he has 
mastered voluminous memoir and secondary sources in the five great European 
languages. (“I do not read any other,” he modestly tells us.) What is more 
he uses his material to produce a skilfully integrated and lively narrative. Un- 
tamed by the sober format of an Oxford History, he packs his book with shrewd, 
often original judgments of men and events, and draws freely on the devices 
of irony and exaggeration, epigram and paradox. The war of 1866 was “the 
last cabinet war in history” (p. 264); that of 1870-1 became, after Sedan, “the 
first war of nations” (p. 211). Plevna was one of the few battles which 
“changed the course of history” (p. 245). Bismarck’s alliances were “a piece of 
conscious virtuosity” (p. 278); far from trying to isolate France, he worked 
“to draw her out of the isolation which she had imposed on herself” (p. 282). 
The Schlieffen Plan “first created the Franco-Russian Alliance; and then en- 
sured that Britain would enter the war as well” (p. 529). The Habsburg 
Monarchy “brought on its mortal crisis to prove that it was still alive” (p. 521). 
And so on. It is interesting to note that Mr. Taylor has some doubts about the 
seriousness of the diplomacy of which he writes: “Would it have made any 
difference in the generation after 1878 if there had been no Austro-German 
or Franco-Russian Alliance?” (p. 256) Occasionally his lively style is achieved 
at the expense of accuracy. He writes, for example, that no European frontier 
was changed between 1879 and 1913 (p. 255), forgetting apparently that the 
Greek and Montenegrin boundaries kept the Balkans afire until they were re- 
arranged in 1880-1. Similarly it is difficult to reconcile his doubts that there 
was “ever a serious danger of war on a great scale in Europe between 1878 
and 1913” (p. 256) with the assertions that the First Moroccan Crisis was “a 
true crisis” which “shattered the long Bismarckian peace” (p. 441), or that 
the Bosnian crisis “showed to Europe the shadow of a general war” (p. 457), 
or that in the autumn of 1912 “the danger of a general war was greater than 
at any time since” 1878 (p. 482). Bismarck’s diplomacy is blamed on page 
318 for making a two-front war inevitable; on page 340 it is the Schlieffen 
Plan. Finally, is it not premature to assert, as Mr. Taylor does on his final page, 
that “Europe was superseded” in 1918 by the rivalries of “two world powers”? 
After 1919 the United States retired into isolation, the U.S.S.R. was isolated, 
and a reconstituted European states system survived until the second German 
bid for mastery “dwarfed” Europe under the shadow of the super powers. 


RoBerT A. SPENCER 
The University of Toronto 
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North American Supply. By H. Duncan HALt. History of the Second World 
War, United Kingdom Civil Series, edited by Sir Kerra Hancock. London: 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office; London, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1955. Pp. xvi, 559. $6.30. 


At the end of 1947, Mr. H. Duncan Hall, well known as a historian for his 
studies of the British Commonwealth of Nations, was invited to study from 
British records the history (he is careful to explain that this is not a combined 
history) of the role of the North Atlantic triangle in producing munitions of 
war for British purposes. He was instructed “to concentrate on the economic 
and political aspects of supply problems and deal as briefly as possible with 
the organisation of the Supply Missions.” By supply was meant material which 
directly affected British war production (oil and food products were excluded). 
A good illustration of the complexity of his task is the fact that the author 
had to draw upon some of the records of ten government departments in order 
to analyse adequately the tangled problems which arose during the war. The 
result of his labours is a book rich in material, shrewd in judgment and attrac- 
tive in style. 

Mr. Hall does well to remind us that for the whole of the war it was the 
United Kingdom which supplied almost 70 per cent of the munitions required 
by the British Commonwealth. Of the remainder Canada supplied about 10 per 
cent and the United States 17 per cent. But in their totals were such vital 
necessities as machine tools and merchant ships. The role of the United States 
was, of course, far more important than Canada’s and it is upon that which 
the author properly concentrates. Yet of Canada, which began as a marginal 
source for British needs in the period before Dunkirk, he records that “the 
obstacles met with in the United States never impeded the build-up of Cana- 
dian munitions capacity or the flow of Canadian supplies.” In the gloomy 
months of 1941, before American manufacturers really got into their stride, 
the Canadian contribution was “only slightly smaller than that of the United 
States (eight per cent).” When it comes to dealing with what Mr. Hall calls 
the “hard facts of finance” he comments that “The Government of Canada 
showed throughout a rare understanding of the harsh realities facing the United 
Kingdom.” At the same time the record shows what most Canadians do not 
realize—that, even after the establishment of the Canadian programme of 
mutual aid, the British paid cash for about two-thirds of their war supplies. 

Canadians will also be gratified to find that the hero of the book is a Scots 
Canadian, Arthur Purvis, whose death in an aeroplane crash in 1941 prevented 
him from seeing ripen the harvest of supply which his boldness of decision and 
wisdom of negotiation had done so much to cultivate. Mr. Hall well brings out 
his partnership with Henry Morgenthau, the Secretary of the Treasury, which, 
in its way, was as significant in what he calls the “dark time of Interim 
Finance” as that of the two top figures. 

Apart from its detailed description of the negotiations over war orders that 
seldom knew a dull moment, except briefly in 1943, this study is enlightening 
in its comments on the attitudes of the British and American governments 
towards the prosecution of the war. Despite the deep-seated American popular 
distrust of exclusive alliances, Roosevelt and Churchill were agreed from the 
first that it was “important to bring all [the allies] in, but not to establish any 
permanent body that would limit the action or the capacity to take prompt 
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decisions of the United States and Great Britain and Russia. . . .” The subse- 
quent success of Canada in gaining membership in two of the Combined 
Boards will presumably be discussed in another volume, of which Mr. Hall 
is to be part author, on “Studies of Overseas Supply.” This book also well 
brings out the manner in which the different nature of the two governments 
often impeded negotiations despite the development of an “intimate infor- 
mality” that was at its flower between 1942 and 1944. To this difference in 
governmental techniques must be attributed in large part the abrupt termina- 
tion of Lend Lease in August, 1945. 

After reading this massive survey one cannot but hope that its publication 
may stimulate the Canadian government to turn loose among its records a 
historian who can describe in detail the Canadian facet of the problem which 
Mr. Hall has analysed. Perhaps he might throw more light on one source of 
irritation between Ottawa and London, which the author notes but does not 


clarify: the divergent estimates of the British financial commitments for war 
orders in Canada. 


F. H. Sowarp 
The University of British Columbia 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Church Architecture in New France. By ALAN Gowans. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 162, illus. $8.00. 


Ir has been pointed out by Mr. Hazen Sise that this is the third important 
study of the classical heritage of French-Canadian architecture to be published 
in the last decade. The others are, of course, Traquair’s The Old Architecture 
of Quebec and Morisset’s L’Architecture en Nouvelle-France. To those we 
should add, as does Mr. Gowans, Les Vieilles Eglises de la Province de Québec 
published by the Province of Quebec in 1925. 

Alan Gowans’ contribution lies, as he says himself, “in the attempt to bring 
order and discipline into a chaotic mass of available source material, and to 
derive from it a coherent picture of the stylistic evolution of the Quebec 
tradition of church architecture.” Mr. Sise, in Canadian Art, quotes Traquair 
as saying “every feature is French, but one would search France vainly for 
a Quebec parish church.” Mr. Gowans was obviously not satisfied to leave the 
matter there, and his research in France has produced prototypes that, to this 
reader, show every evidence of having had a profound influence on seventeenth- 
century architecture in New France. 

As a basis for his comparative studies, the author prepared a catalogue 
raisonné in which, in adequate notes, he covers all known churches built 
between 1615 and 1756. This section forms an appendix of fifty-five pages, 
and the research involved can be measured by the fact that, in 1925, only 
fifteen churches extant antedated 1760. The author and the publisher are to 
be congratulated on a well-printed book on attractive paper, though the dust- 
wrapper design, both back and front, is hardly up to the standard set by the 
typography. This reviewer’s only other complaint is that some illustrations are 
not identified by country. They are there to be studied on a comparative basis, 


but few will know that Neuville is in Quebec and Armenonville-les-Gatineaux 
is in France—and comparison loses its point. 
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Finally, I should like to ask the publisher and the author whether a book 
of this kind should not fit a standard shelf in height? It does not by two 
inches, and will, in my own house, lie flat and collect dust until it is quietly 
put in a drawer and lost for all time. 


Enric R. ARTHUR 
The University of Toronto 


La Grande Recrue de 1653. By Rotanp-J. AucEr. Preface by the Reverend 
Father JosepH-Papin ARCHAMBAULT S.J. Montreal: Publications de la 
Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, no 1. Montréal. 1955. Pp. 
xvi, 205. $3.00. 


For the first few years after its foundation in 1642, Montreal, with its handful 
of settlers, had to withstand constant onslaughts by the Iroquois. In 1651 
M. de Maisonneuve returned to France to try to get at least a hundred recruits 
to come out to bolster the settlement’s feeble strength, failing which Montreal 
would have had to be abandoned. Two years later he returned from France with 
some hundred and fourteen volunteers—eight having died during the Atlantic 
crossing. Several years later Denonville and Champigny stated: “Ces cent 
hommes ont sauvé l’ile de Montréal et tout le Canada aussi.” 

It is with this hundred-odd colonists that M. Auger is concerned in his 
genealogical study, which bears the marks of very careful scholarship. He has 
given as much information, in brief, as the original documents provide on each 
of the recruits; information which will be of some use to scholars interested in 
the social history of New France, as well as to genealogists. There are short 
explanatory chapters describing the condition of New France immediately 
prior to the arrival of these colonists, and the difficulties encountered by M. de 
Maisonneuve in recruiting them. In addition, a few pages are devoted to the 
roles played by Marguerite Bourgeoys and the Sieur de la Dauversiére in this 
episode. Transcripts of original documents concerning the recruits are also 
included. 

Had M. Auger stopped there, his book would have been more impressive; 
unfortunately, he has seen fit to include an epilogue dealing in great detail 
with the celebrations which marked the tercentenary of the arrival of the 
recruits. Included in this is the complete script of a radio drama prepared for 
the occasion, which M. Auger considered would interest the descendants of 
the recruits. Certainly it will interest few others. Nor can it be said that the 
plates have added to anything but the cost of producing the book. 

These flaws apart, this genealogical study is a useful piece of scholarship. 


W. J. Eccies 
The University of Manitoba 


Toronto Hydro Recollections. By E. M. AsHworts. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1955. Pp. x, 224, illus. $5.00. 


ALTHOUGH, as the title warns, this is not a systematic history, it discusses 
many of the policies and personalities of both the Toronto Hydro and the 
Ontario Hydro. The dearth of books in Canada on public utilities or business 
of any sort is striking, partly, no doubt, because those in control are so coy 
about making material available. This book makes clear that there is very 
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useful further work to be done on the Toronto Hydro, and it is sad that Mr. 
Ashworth will not be here to help it along. 

In 1948, what appeared to be an arbitrary and irresponsible interruption of 
light and power in Toronto was attributed by some people to the author of this 
book. “There was naturally a great deal of resentment, and furious criticism 
of the lack of warning. However, so far as the Toronto Commission was con- 
cerned, it could not have been avoided except by disregarding the instructions 
of the Ontario Commission.” Even without this statement, a reader of this 
book would not have believed that its author could have been so lacking in 
sense and consideration. 

The discussion of political control is more important for the Ontario than 
for the Toronto Hydro, but Mr. Ashworth could have expanded his level- 
headed treatment of it, and put us under further obligation to him. Like 
others who have been closely associated with profitable public utilities, he is 
unwilling to admit the size of the profits. In 1951, when he retired, the net 
assets of the Toronto Hydro were over $44 million; it had no share capital and 
its outstanding bonds were under $30,000. “Further, large reserves have been 
provided for such items as frequency standardization, improved street lighting, 
and putting wires underground, so that . . . the balance in surplus account is 
whittled down to just under $4m. . . . This should be close enough to demon- 
strate that the Commissioners have adhered to the principle of ‘service at 
cost.’” One is tempted to add this to the examples of gentle irony that enliven 
the book. An index would have been worth providing. 


C. A. ASHLEY 
The University of Toronto 


For Action: The Autobiography of a Canadian Industrialist. By James E. Haun. 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited. 1954, Pp. xiii, 305, illus. $3.50. 


WueEN he was not yet 23 years of age Major Hahn demonstrated to the Cana- 
dian and British Army authorities how it was possible a few miles behind the 
front lines in France to bathe 5,000 soldiers a day and launder their clothing 
by using an old brewery, a supply of beer barrels sawn in halves, and some 
steam threshing engines commandeered from neighbouring farms. This 
capacity to see a social need and the means of satisfying it, together with the 
energy and patience to execute the necessary plans, constitute the principal 
elements in Major Hahn’s success as a business man. His creative abilities as 
an organizer, his innocent, extrovert enthusiasm for sport and adventure, and 
his lack of social pretension leave an attractive impression of the author of 
For Action, in spite of his incapacity to tell the story of his life in an interesting 
way and his refusal to communicate significant information about his business 
and political activities. 

Major Hahn was a pioneer in the manufacture of radio equipment in Canada 
and, as head of the John Inglis Company, he helped to establish the manu- 
facture of armaments in Canada when the powers began to arm against Hitler. 
He hints at some of the political problems he encountered upon occasion, but 
such is Major Hahn’s determination not to rock the boat th.t his voyage of 
discovery gets nowhere. Whether he is discussing the racial discrimination he 
encountered as a youth or the obstacles he overcame during the Commonwealth 
Conference in 1937 or the Bren gun controversy, his reticence prompts him 
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to veil in platitudes the real and lively story he could have told. Even when 
telling of his activities as a manager and organizer of industrial enterprises 
Major Hahn makes everything seem too simple and his career, therefore, less 
significant than it was. He has told his readers nothing about the financing of 
his various enterprises, nothing of his labour policies, nothing about his methods 
of selecting and training his executives. Whenever Major Hahn has forgotten 
himself long enough to tell, for example, about his general plans for organizing 
the John Inglis Company, his book becomes fascinating and significant. Un- 
fortunately, For Action has been rendered by an excess of reticence an 
unsatisfactory portrait of a man who must be worth knowing and who has 
much to tell. 
H. S. Ferns 

The University, Birmingham 


Quebec Now. By Miriam Cuapin. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1955. Pp. x, 
185. $3.75. 


Tuis lively little book is dedicated to Quebec “With Love and Candour.” More 
candour than love is evident in the highly readable pages written by the 
Vermont-born Quebec correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor in her 
effort to throw light on that fundamental “x” in the Canadian equation which 
is commonly known as “the French-Canadian problem,” but might more 
accurately be described as “the Canadian problem.” For the basic fact about 
Canada is the co-existence of two cultures whose clash and conflict is a neces- 
sary condition of Canadian national existence. 

Mrs. Chapin is a shrewd observer, as well as a gifted journalist. She has 
penetrated to the essence of French Canada in many respects, but her en- 
lightening exposition is too frequently vitiated by a carelessness about facts 
and details. It would seem that she has relied too much on the on dit’s so 
typical of Montreal, that most gossipy of cities. The verbal facility of French 
Canadians has misled many an English-speaking student of French Canada 
who has a temperamental tendency to take words at their face value, which is 
often a serious error in Quebec. All that one hears in the French-Canadian 
world is not so, and frequently is not intended to be taken as fact. This book 
would have been better and more reliable if its author had taken the trouble to 
check what she had heard with the record, and if she had been more familiar 
with the past of Quebec, of which the present is so often merely a continuation. 

The book has another weakness which will vitiate its good points in French- 
Canadian judgment. Mrs. Chapin is seemingly an agnostic progressive, who 
has no sympathy at all for Catholicism, the religion which permeates and 
shapes so many aspects of Quebec life. Her heroes are such mavericks in the 
Quebec world as Norman Bethune, Madeleine Parent, Kent Rowley, and Gui 
Caron, who personify for her “the forces of progress” which must win “freedom 
from the bonds of the past and the unjust burdens of the present.” Mrs. Chapin’s 
preference for such dubious heroes makes suspect the motivation of a book 
which is usually intelligent and often penetrating. 

Quebec Now lacks an index, an inexcusable omission in a book of this sort. 


Mason WADE 


The University of Rochester 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
By MARGARET JEAN HousToN 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue dhistoire de Amérique frangaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Ottawa, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
“Letters in Canada,” published in the April issue. 


I. CANADA’S RELATIONS WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Greenwoop, G. The Lahore Conference and the Contemporary Commonwealth 
( Australian Outlook, VIII (3), Sept., 1954, 157-71). 

Gutrermce, W. F. Federal Solutions within the Commonwealth (Contemporary 
Review, no. 1076, Aug., 1955, 115-20). 

Jennincs, Sir Ivor. Self-Government in the Commonwealth (Listener, LIV (1376- 
83), July 14-Sept. 1, 1955, 51-3; 95-7; 135-7; 179-81; 220-1; 254-5; 258; 285-7; 
823-5). 

McC gary, G. F. Peopling the British Commonwealth. Foreword by Roy Harrop. 
London: Faber and Faber Ltd. [Toronto: British Book Service (Canada) Limited]. 
1955. Pp. xvi, 174. $3.75. To be reviewed later. 

MansercH, Nicnoias. The Multi-Racial Commonwealth: Proceedings of the Fifth 
Unofficial Commonwealth Relations Conference Held at Lahore, Pakistan, 17-27 
March 1954. Foreword by A. B. A. HaLeeM. London: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1955. Pp. xii, 175. $3.25. 

Miter, Bruce. National Self-Assertion in the Commonwealth (Listener, LIV 
(1384), Sept. 8, 1955, 361-3). 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BENNETT, R. T. The Politico-Military Structure of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (Royal Military College of Canada Review, XXXVI, 1955, 166-72). 

De Meauis, Guy. “Ventre affamé n’a point d’oreilles” (Relations, no 177, sept. 1955, 
235-7 ). Canada’s aid to under-developed countries. 

GRaAEBNER, NorMAN A. Empire on the Pacific: A Study in American Continental 
Expansion. New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1955. Pp. xii, 278. $4.50. 
To be reviewed later. 

Hutcuison, Bruce. The Struggle for the Border. Maps by James MacDona.p. 
Toronto, New York, London: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1955. Pp. xii, 500. 
$6.00. To be reviewed later. 

Ismay, Lorp. NATO: The First Five Years, 1949-1954. Paris: NATO [Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer]. 1954. Pp. xi, 280, maps. $1.25. 

McCreapy, H. W. Canada, the Commonwealth, and the United States (International 
Journal, X (3), summer, 1955, 179-82). Report of twenty-second annual study 
conference of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 

MacDona.p, FLorence. For Greece a Tear: The Story of the Greek War Relief 
Fund of Canada. Fredericton, N.B.: Brunswick Press. 1954. Pp. vii, 193, illus. 
$4.00. Obtainable from Editorial Associates Ltd., 1222 University St., Montreal 2. 

PADELFORD, NoRMAN J. Political Cooperation in the North Atlantic Community 
(International Organization, IX (3), Aug., 1955, 353-65). 
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Van ALsTyNE, RicHarp W. New Pattern of Military Co-operation (World Affairs 
Interpreter, XXVI (1), spring, 1955, 22-34). A discussion of the Brussels and 
North Atlantic Treaties. 

Wave, Mason. Canada from the South: An American View (Queen’s Quarterly, 
LXII (3), autumn, 1955, 339-48). A discussion of Canadian-American relations. 


Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Gray, Ratpu. Across Canada by Mackenzie’s Track (National Geographic, CVIII 
(2), Aug., 1955, 191-239). Account of a recent trip from Montreal to the Pacific 
by Alexander Mackenzie’s route. 

Gunner Centennial (Canadian Army Journal, IX (2), April, 1955, 109-126; IX (3), 
July, 1955, 93-120). 

Howarp, C. S. The Toronto-Dominion Bank (Canadian Banker, LXII (2), summer, 
1955, 49-63). The beginnings of the Bank of Toronto and of the Dominion Bank, 
which have now merged. 

Jackson, H. M. The Queen’s Rangers in Upper Canada: 1792 and After. Aylmer 
East, Que.: The author, Box 59. [1955.] Pp. viii, 117. The story of Simcoe’s pioneer 
unit and the units which followed it. 

LerMer, Artuur. The Evolution of Canadian Policy towards Cultural Pluralism. 
Information and Comment, no. 16. Montreal: Canadian Jewish Congress. June, 
1955. Pp. 12 (mimeo. ). 

Main, O. W. The Canadian Nickel Industry: A Study in Market Control and Public 
Policy. Canadian Studies in Economics, V. W. BLAapEN, Editor, 4. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press. 1955. Pp. x, 168. $3.25. To be reviewed later. 

Martin, Cuester. Foundations of Canadian Nationhood. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1955. Pp. xx, 554. $7.50. See p. 347. 

Rocers, R. L. History of the Lincoln and Welland Regiment. St. Catharines, Ont.: 
The Regiment, Lake St. Armories. 1954. Pp. viii, 465, illus. $5.00. 

Sissons, C. B., ed. My Dearest Sophie: Letters from Egerton Ryerson to His Daughter. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1955. Pp. xxxviii, 350. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

VeLyHors kyj, Ivan. The Term and Name “Canada.” Ukrainian Free Academy of 
Sciences, Onomastica Series, no. 10. Winnipeg: The Academy. 1955. Pp. 32. Text 
in Ukrainian, with summary in English. 

(2) Discovery and Exploration 

La Farce, Ottver. When the White Man Came (Current History, V (5), May, 1955, 
287-97 ). A discussion of the North American Indian. 

Lams, Harotp. New Found World: How North America was Discovered and Ex- 
plored. New York, Toronto: Doubleday. 1955. Pp. 336. $6.50. 

SKELTON, R. A. Explorers’ Maps: X, James Cook and the Mapping of the Pacific 
(Geographical Magazine, XXVIII (2), June, 1955, 95-106). 

Speck, Gorpon. Northwest Explorations. Edited by L. K. Pxuuuies. Portland Ore.: 
Binfords and Mort. 1954. Pp. viii, 394, illus., maps. $4.00. “Accounts of the 
explorers of the Northwest by sea, and descriptions of land discoveries.” 


(3) New France 


Henripin, Jacques. La Population canadienne au début du XVIIIe siécle: nuptialité 
—fécondité—mortalité infantile. Institut national d’Etudes démographiques, Travaux 
et documents, no 22. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1954. Pp. xx, 129. 
$3.00. Available from the author, 3800 avenue Dupuis, Montreal. 

LeLanp, Marine. A Canadian Explorer in Deerfield: Jacques De Noyon (1668- 
1745), (William’s Scrapbook of the William Pynchon Memorial Building, Con- 
necticut Valley Historical Museum, autumn, 1955, 3-9). 

Srewart, JAMES. The Campaign of Ticonderoga (English-Speaking World, XXXVII 
(5), Sept., 1955, 20-2). 
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(4) British North America before 1867 


BARNHART, JoHN D., ed. A New Diary of Lieutenant-Governor Henry Hamilton 
( Missouri Historical Society Bulletin, XII (1), Oct., 1955, 10-24). Diary of the 
English Governor of Detroit covering the period of his expedition to Vincennes 
(Oct. 7-Dec. 17, 1778). 

Borpuas, JEAN-Ropotrue. Charles Vidal et l’épopée de °37: étude historique et 
généalogique (R.H.A.F., IX (1), juin 1955, 93-113; IX (2), sept. 1955, 272-84). 

CAMPBELL, Manjornre Witxins. The Nor Westers: The Fight for the Fur Trade. 
Illustrated by ILtincwortu Kerr. Great Stories of Canada. Toronto: Macmillan. 
1954. Pp. x, 176. $2.00. 

Davipson, Witu1aM McCartney. Louis Riel, 1844-1885: A Biography. Calgary, 
Alta.: Albertan Pub. Co., 8th St. West and 10th Ave. 1955. Pp. 214, illus. $2.00. 
Complete edition, intended to replace the earlier booklet, The Life and Times of 
Louis Riel (1952). 

Fercusson, C. Bruce. The Expulsion of the Acadians (Dalhousie Review, XXXV 
(2), summer, 1955, 127-35). 

Jones, F. L. A Subaltern of 1812 (Canadian Army Journal, IX (3), July, 1955, 
59-68). Lieutenant James FitzGibbon in the War of 1812. 

Rumity, Rosert. La France avait-elle songé 4 déporter les Acadiens? (Carnets 
Viatoriens, juillet 1955, 183-6). 

Wrnzerinc, Oscar WittiaM. Acadian Odyssey. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 224. $4.85. To be reviewed later. 


(5) Canada since 1867 


Canada: An Advancing Opposition (Round Table, no. 180, Sept., 1955, 391-7). 

Cuapin, MmiaM. Our Changing Indians: Canada’s Own Race Problem (Queen’s 
Quarterly, LXII (3), autumn, 1955, 392-400). 

CHARLETON, JAMES Epwarp. Canada and Newfoundland Paper Money, 1866-1935: 
An Illustrated Guide with Valuations. Toronto: Canada Coin Exchange, Box 35, 
Terminal A. 1954. Pp. 19. $2.00. 

Corry, J. A. Arms and the Man: Defence Powers and Parliament (Queen’s Quarterly, 
LXII (3), autumn, 1955, 315-28). “Professor Corry analyzes the implications of 
the ‘great debate’ on the bill to amend the Defence Production Act.” 

CREIGHTON, DonaLp. John A. Macdonald: The Old Chieftain. Toronto: Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited. 1955. Pp. xii, 630. $5.75. To be reviewed later. 

Decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council Relating to the British North 
America Act, 1867, and the Canadian Constitution, 1867-1954. Arranged by 
Ricnarp A. O_mstep. Three volumes. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1954. Pp. Ixxxviii, 
739; xii, 739; xii, 846. See p. 359. 

FaRIBAULT, MarceL. From French Canada: The Will to Live (Queen’s Quarterly, 
LXII (3), autumn, 1955, 401-10). A discussion of the French and English cultures 
in Canada, their influence on each other, and ways of fostering the French culture. 

Jounson, CuHarRLes Monroe. Action with the Seaforths. New York: Vantage Press 
(Toronto: The Ryerson Press]. 1954. Pp. 342. $3.75. The experiences of an American 
who fought with the Seaforth Highlanders of Canada in World War II. 

Lawson, Q. E. The Canadian Provost Corps (Canadian Army Journal, IX (3), 
July, 1955, 156-60). A brief history of the Corps. 

MacGit, Erste Grecory. My Mother the Judge: A Biography of Judge Helen 
Gregory MacGill. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1955. Pp. xvi, 248. $4.50. 

NEvFELD, E. P. Bank of Canada Operations, 1935-54. Canadian Studies in Economics, 
V. W. Biaven, Editor, 5. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1955. Pp. x, 221. 
$3.75. To be reviewed later. 

Pratt, F. W. Traditions of the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals (Canadian Army 
Journal, IX (3), July, 1955, 132-42). 
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Stewart, W. C. Sir John Called in a Banker (Canadian Banker, LXII (2), summer, 
1955, 114-15). Brief note on the organizer of the Princess Louise Dragoon Guards. 
Younc, Jonn H. Comparative Economic Development: Canada and the United 


States (American Economic Review, XLV (2), May, 1955, 80-93). A study of the 
period 1870 to the present. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


Bassitt, Georce W. Fredericton in the Eighties, with Glimpses of Saint John, 
Moncton and St. Andrews. Toronto: The author, 156 Highbourne Road. 1954. 
Pp. 20. $1.00. 

BeLL, Winturop Picxarp. Brigadier-General Jedidiah Preble (1707-1784) and His 
Participation in Nova Scotia History. Halifax. 1954. Pp. 39. $1.50. Available from 
the author, P.O. Box 10, Chester, N.S. 

Bruce, CHARLES. The Township of Time (Echoes, no. 220, autumn, 1955, 4-5, 41). 
A discussion of the writing 7 local history, with special reference to the author's 
family background in Manchester County, Nova Scotia. 

Canada, Army Headquarters, Historical Section. Camp of Exercise at Fredericton, 
1871 (Canadian Army Journal, IX (3), July, 1955, 19). 

Davis, Harotp. Shipbuilding on the St. Croix (American Neptune, XV (3), July, 
1955, 173-90). Shipbuilding on both sides of the international boundary of the 
St. Croix-Passamaquoddy Bay area, in the period 1780-1890. 

MacKinnon, Frank. Charlottetown’s Centennial (Canadian Geographical Journal, 
LI (1), July, 1955, 238-43). 

Springfield Women’s Institute. Springfield, 1828-1953. Springfield, P.E.I. 1954. 
Pp. 122 (mimeo.), illus. $2.00. Obtainable from Mrs. Reginald Haslam, Breadal- 
bane R.R., P.E.I. 

Van STEEN, Marcus. The New Halifax Faces Old Problems (Canadian Geographical 


Journal, LI (2), Sept., 1955, 118-27). A discussion of some of the problems 
Halifax has met in the course of its development. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


Contes et légendes des vieilles forges. Collection “L’Histoire Régionale”—no 16. Trois- 
Riviéres: Editions du Bien Public. 195... Pp. 132. 

DesMarais, RENE, and DuFrresNE, JEAN. Opening up Quebec’s North (Canadian 
National Magazine, XXXXI (9), Oct., 1955, 5, 14). 

Duranp, Louis-D. Paresseux, ignorants, arriérésP Préface, Rév. Pére ALEXANDRE 
Duere, S.J. Collection “L’Histoire Régionale”—no 19. Trois-Riviéres: Editions du 
Bien Public. 1955. Pp. xxiv, 272. To be reviewed later. 

Historical Society of the North Shore. Touristic Tour from Tadoussac to Baie- 
Comeau. Hauterive. 1951. Pp. 15, 27, with map. Text in both English and French. 

Hocve, Martue. Un Trésor dans la montagne. Préface de PrerRE DEFFONTAINES. 
Québec: Editions Caritas. 1954. Pp. 279. $2.50. Available from the author, 1501 
chemin Gouin, Quebec. “Récits de folklore, suivis d’une étude historique de 
La-Petite-Riviére-St-Francois, comté de Charlevoix, Qué.” 

Mavoutn, Rere. La Seigneurie Notre-Dame des Anges. Cahiers d'Histoire, no 7. 
Québec: La Société historique de Québec, Université Laval. 1955. Pp. 40. 50c. 
Roberval, Comité du Centenaire. Apercu historique du Roberval, 1854-1954. 

Roberval, Qué. 1954. Pp. 59. 

TueERIAULT, Yvon. Trois-Riviéres: ville de reflet. Collection “L’Histoire Régionale”— 

no 15. Trois Riviéres: Edition du Bien Public. 1954. Pp. 123. 


Weston, D. R. Sorel—Past and Present (Canadian Geographical Journal, LI (2), 
Aug., 1955, 84-9). 
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(3) The Province of Ontario 


Bap, F, Ctever. The Story of the Sault (Beaver, outfit 286, autumn, 1955, 48-52). 

BEEson, Lewis, ed. Sault Ste Marie in the 1850’s (Michigan History, XXXIX (3), 
Sept., 1955, 281-311). Two accounts, one by William H. G. Kingston, who toured 
Canada and the Great Lakes in 1853 (pp. 282-97), and the other by Laurence 
Oliphant, Superintendent of Indian affairs for Canada, who toured Upper Canada 
ale of the United States in 1854 (pp. 298-311). 

Botsrorp, Davin P. The History of Bois Blanc Island (Ontario History, XLVII (3), 
summer, 1955, 132-40). 

CoLEMAN, JoHN M. The Treason of Ralph Morden and Robert Land (Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History, LXXIX (4), Oct., 1955, 439-51). Robert Land, a Tory who 
escaped to Canada in 1780, was the first settler on the site of Hamilton, Ont., while 
Ann Morden, widow of Ralph Morden who was executed for helping him escape, 
was the first settler on site of Dundas, Ont. 

Cronin, Fercus. They Called it London-in-the-Bush (Imperial Oil Review, XXXIX 
(4), September 8, 1955, 21-4). An account of London, Ont. 

Drury, Ernest CuHarves. The Story of Simcoe, Land of Holiday and History. Barrie, 
Ont.: County Council of Simcoe, Tourist and Industrial Committee. 1955. Pp. 28, 
illus., maps. Free. 

Fox, W. SHerwoop. When Sir John A. Put His Foot Down: The Fruits of Inflation 
and Injustice on Southwestern Ontario’s Last Frontier, the Bruce Peninsula (Inland 
Seas, XI (1), spring, 1955, 3-9; XI (2), summer, 1955, 103-10). Settlement and 
the lumber industry in the Bruce Peninsula. 

Historical Society of the City and County of Peterborough. Peterborough: A Tentative 
Guide. Peterborough, Ont. 1955. Pp. 12, illus., maps. 25c. 

LayeunessE, E. J. The First Four Years of the Settlement on the Canadian Side of 
the Detroit River (Ontario History, XLVII (3), summer, 1955, 122-31). 

Lerrcu, Apetame. The Island Galaxy of Georgian Bay (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, LI (2), Aug., 1955, 59-65). The Thirty Thousand Islands. 

McCrimmon, H. R. Once We Had a Salmon Hatchery (Sylva, XI (4), July-Aug., 
1955, 14-23). An account of the salmon hatchery established at Newcastle, Ont., 
by Samuel Wilmot in 1866. 

SWEETMAN, Pau W. A Preliminary Report on the Peterborough Petroglyphs (Ontario 
History, XLVII (3), summer, 1955, 101-121). An illustrated report of the investiga- 
tion of an archaeological site in Ontario. 

Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa. Transactions. Vol. XI, 1954. Ottawa: 
The Society, c/o Mrs. C. S. Blue, 66 Renfrew Ave. 1955. Pp. 63. $1.00. Contains 
articles dealing with the history of Ottawa and vicinity. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Baron, Don. Canada’s First Ukrainian (Country Guide, Sept., 1955, 50). Brief 
biography of Wasyl Eleniak, who, with ten other Ukrainian families, settled at 
Chipman, Alberta. 

——— Forward with Alberta (Country Guide, Sept., 1955, 13, 77-8). Account of the 
Hosford family, who emigrated from Ireland in 1907 and established a dairy farm 
near Edmonton. 

CHAPMAN, EvaNncELINE. Jud Battell’s Story of the Early Days of the West. Moose 
Jaw, Sask.: Bowes Publishers; the author, 1016 Alder Ave. 1953. Pp. 32. $1.00. 

Dempsey, Hucn A. Alberta through the Years (Canadian Geographical Journal, LI 
(2), Aug., 1955, 42-57). Also available as a separate booklet from the Publicity 
Bureau, Legislative Buildings, Edmonton. 

——— Calgary’s First emneale (Alberta Historical Review, III (3), summer, 1955, 
3-13). 

——— Historic Sites of the Province of Alberta. Edmonton: Department of Economic 
Affairs. Rev., 1955. Pp. 56, with maps and illustrations. Free. 
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Devore, Roy W. The Red Deer River Ghosts (Alberta Historical Review, III (3), 
summer, 1955, 34-40). Reminiscences of the Great West Lumber Co. 

Drake, Eart G. Regina the Queen City. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 
1955. Pp. xii, 260. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

Fast, GERHARD ANDREW, and Fast, Jacos. To Find the Daily Bread. Saskatoon, 
Sask.: The Western Producer. 1954. Pp. 48, illus. $1.00. Obtainable from Miss 
Gladys Fast, 1020 Albert Ave., Saskatoon. Experiences of Mennonite settlers in 
Saskatchewan. 

FauLxnor, C. V. Saskatchewan’s First Fifty Years (Country Guide, Sept., 1955, 
11, 54-5). 

HarcarTEn, W. F. The History of the Bruno Clay Works (Saskatchewan History, 
VIII (3), autumn, 1955, 89-94). A long-standing Saskatchewan industry. 

Hiemstra, Mary. Gully Farm. With drawings he STEPHEN ANDREWS. Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart Limited. 1955. Pp. viii, 311. $4.00. The experiences of a 
pioneer family near Lloydminster in the early 1900's. 

Jacoss, Frank. The Hargraves of Walsh (Country Guide, Sept., 1955, 10, 56-8). 
Account of an Alberta ranch and of the family that founded it in 1888. 

KEEFER, CLamrE. Spokesman for the West (Beaver, outfit 286, autumn, 1955, 8-11). 
Recollections of Frank Oliver and the early days of the West. 

McCourt, Epwarp. Buckskin Brigadier: The Story of the Alberta Field Force. 
Illustrated by VeERNoN Moutp. Great Stories of Canada. Toronto: Macmillan. 
1955. Pp. 150. $2.00. The exploits of the Alberta Field Force under Major-General 
Strange in the North West Rebellion of 1885. 

Preston, J. A. V. Diary, 1885 (Saskatchewan History, VIII (3), autumn, 1955, 
95-107). “Though there are only faint echoes of the fighting in Preston’s diary, 
his descriptions contain much interesting detail on other aspects of the campaign 
[of 1885 in the Northwest].” 

SAYWELL, JoHN Tupper. Liberal Politics, Federal Policies, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor: Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1905 (Saskatchewan History, VIII (3), 
autumn, 1955, 81-8). 

SToBIE, MARGARET. The Formative Years (Beaver, outfit 286, summer, 1955, 3-8; 
outfit 286, autumn, 1955, 42-7). “The discomforts through which Saskatchewan 
moved towards provincial status.” 

SrrikE, Maup. They Builded Better Than They Knew (Country Guide, Oct., 1955, 
48-50). Early days in the Three Creeks district of Saskatchewan. 

Stusss, Roy St. Georce. Edwards of the Eye-Opener (Beaver, outfit 286, autumn, 
1955, 34-8). Bob Edwards and his newspaper the Calgary Eye-Opener. 

Tasot, Percy R. Pioneering on Strawberry Plain: Early Days at Lacombe (Alberta 
Historical Review, III (3), summer, 1955, 14-33). 

Wattace, Gorpon. The Friends Colony (Country Guide, Sept., 1955, 8-9, 52-3). 
Account of homesteading days at Swarthmore, Sask. 


(5) The Province of British Columbia 


Downs, ArtHuR. Quesnel, British Columbia. Quesnel, B.C.: Cariboo Digest, P.O. 
Box 218. 1954. Pp. 30, illus., map. 25c. 

HawrTuorn, Harry B., ed. The Doukhobors of British Columbia. Vancouver: The 
University of British Columbia and J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Limited. 1955. 
Pp. xii, 288. $5.50. 

McGrecor, D. A. “Old Whitehead”—Peter Skene Ogden ( British Columbia Historical 
Quarterly, XVII (3-4), July-Oct., 1953, 161-95). 

MacKay, Corpay. Pacific Coast Fur Trade (Beaver, outfit 286, summer, 1955, 
38-42). The pioneer work of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

McKevvig, B. A. Cold War on the Fraser ( Beaver, outfit 286, autumn, 1955, 12-15). 
An account of Indian hostility at the time of the founding of Fort Langley, the 
first permanent British establishment on Canada’s Pacific Coast, 1827-9. 
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(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic 


Berton, Prerre. The Golden Trail: The Story of the Klondike Rush. Great Stories 
of Canada. Illustrated by Duncan Macpherson. Toronto: Macmillan. 1954. Pp. x, 
147. $2.00. 

Biackx, Martrua Louise. Klondike Days. Whitehorse, Y.T.: P.O. Box 790. 1954. 
Pp. 38. Reminiscences. 

Forbes, ALEXANDER. Quest for a Northern Air Route. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 141, illus., maps. The survey and charting of parts 
of the North for the American Government, in an attempt to establish air bases in 
Labrador, Baffin Land, and Greenland during the Second World War. 

Oscoop, Corne.ius. Winter. New York: W. W. Norton Inc. 1955. Pp. 255, map. 
Account of the winter of 1928-9 spent near an Indian settlement on the shores of 
Great Bear Lake. 


Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


ARCHIBALD, RAYMOND CLarE. Historical Notes on the Education of Women at Mount 
Allison, 1854-1954. Sackville, N.B.: Centennial Committee, Mount Allison Univer- 
sity. 1954. Pp. vii, 23, illus. Free. Available from the Library, Mount Allison 
University. 

BANNERMAN, JAMES. The Gloomy Renegade Who Shaped Our Schools ( Maclean’s, 
LXVIII (22), Oct. 29, 1955, 20-1, 46-51). An article on Egerton Ryerson. 

Canadian Association for Adult Education. Report, 1955. Toronto: The Association. 
1955. Pp. 24. 

FamLey, MarcarET. Enterprise and Patronage: The Story of a Library (New 
Frontiers, IV (3), fall, 1955, 20-1). The Dalhousie Library, Lanark County, 
founded with the assistance of Lord Dalhousie in 1828. 

Harpy, WiLi1aM Georce. Education in Alberta. Calgary: Calgary Herald. 1954. 
Pp. 46. Free. 

Provost, Honortus. Pour servir 4 lhistoire du Séminaire de Québec: le premier 
donné du Séminaire, Denis Roberge (Revue de [Université Laval, X (1), sept. 
1955, 86-9). 

PuLLeN, H. F. The Maritime Museum of Canada (Canadian Geographical Magazine, 
L (5), May, 1955, 182-9). 

Rose, W. J. Cradle Days of Slavic Studies: Some Reflections. An Inaugural Address 
delivered at the 1st Annual Convention of Canadian Association of Slavists, May 31, 
1954. Slavistica, no. 23. Winnipeg: Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences. 1955. 
Pp. 16. Text in English; bibliography in Ukrainian. 

Rupnyc’kyj, J. B. Library of the Ukrainian Cultural and Educational Centre in 
Canada, 1944-1954. Winnipeg: Ukrainian Cultural and Educational Centre. 1955. 
Pp. 32. Text in Ukrainian. 

S1ecEL, Ipa L. Toronto’s Talmud Torah: Then and Now (Canadian Jewish Review, 
XXXVII (51), Sept. 16, 1955, 16). 

Trott, EvizapetH Hay. The Business of Running a Museum (Monetary Times, 
CXXIII (9), Sept., 1955, 26-9, 94-5). An account of the Royal Ontario Museum. 

Wattace, W. Stewart. The Ontario Library Association, 1901-1955: A Brief 
History (Canadian Library Association Bulletin, XII (2), Oct., 1955, 77-8). 

Waterston, D. J. Macdonald Semi-Centenary (McGill News, XXXVI (4), autumn, 
1955, 31-3). 

Woon, J. S. S.L.A. in Retrospect (Canadian Library Association Bulletin, XII (2), 
Oct., 1955, 79). A brief historical account of the Saskatchewan Library Association. 

VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 

BRETON, Paut-EmiLe. Le Grand Chef des Prairies: le Pére Albert Lacombe, o.m.i., 
1827-1916. Edmonton: Editions de l’Ermitage. 1954. Pp. 232. $2.00. 

BreynaT, Gasriet. The Flying Bishop: Fifty Years in the Canadian Far North. 
Translated from the French by A. Gorpon Smiru. London: Burns & Oates [Mont- 
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real: Palm Publishers]. 1955. Pp. 300, illus, map. Account of the experiences 
among the Indians and Eskimos of the late Mgr Gabriel Breynat, who for over 
fifty years was a missionary in the Canadian North. 

Canadian Catholic Historical Association. Report, 1954. N.p. N.d. Pp. 108. Bound 
with La Société canadienne d'Histoire de l’Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1953-54. 
Canadian Jewish Archives, vol. I., no. 1. Montreal: National Archives and Bureau of 
Social and Economic Research, Canadian Jewish Congress. Aug., 1955. Pp. 20 
(mimeo.). To be published two or three times a year. The current issue deals 

with the first Jewish age in Canada, 1832-40. 

Ciuny, Rotanp. L’Evéque des neiges. L’Aventure missionaire, no. 1. Paris: Le 
Centurion. Pp. 120. 250 fr. The life in Canada of Mgr Breyant. 

DaNbDURAND, Marcet. Les Premiéres Difficultés entre Mgr Bourget et l'Institut 
canadien de Montréal (1844-1865), (Revue de [Université d’Ottawa, XXV (2), 
avril-juin 1955, 145-65; XXV (3), juillet-sept. 1955, 273-307). 

Morris, FRANKLIN. Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal (Dalhousie Review, XXXV 
(2), summer, 1955, 176, 178, 180). 

REARDON, JAMES MicHAEL. George Anthony Belcourt, Pioneer Catholic Missionary 
of the Northwest, 1803-1874. St. Paul, Minn.: North Central Publishing Company. 
1955. Pp. xiii, 223, illus. $3.50. Biography of a missionary to the Indians of Min- 
nesota, Manitoba, and North Dakota. 

Twwy, AntHuR. Notable Churches: Church of St. Columba, Toronto; Trinity Church, 
Toronto; Trinity Church, Thornhill; St. Peter’s (Canadian Churchman, LXXXII 
(6), March 17, 1955, 133-4; LXXXII (8), April 21, 1955, 188-9; LXXXII (10), 
May 19, 1955, 237-8, 242; LXXXII (12), June 16, 1955, 284-5). Part of a series 
of accounts of churches in the Toronto Diocese of the Church of England. 

TrupeL, Marcet. Chiniquy, Trois-Riviéres, Qué.: Editions du Bien Public. 1955. 
Pp. xxxviii, 339. Biography of an — priest of the nineteenth century. 

——— Pourquoi Briand fut-il le candidat de Murray? (R.H.A.F., VIII (4), mars 
1955, 463-95). The appointment of the first Bishop of Quebec after the Con- 
quest. 

Wa.tsn, H. H. Trends in Canadian Church History (Church History, XXIII (3), 
1954, 236-47). 

WinpscuiEcL, Peter. Fifty Golden Years, 1903-1953: A Brief History of the Order 
of St. Benedict in the Abbacy Nullius of St. Peter, Muenster, Sask. Muenster: St. 
Peter's Abbey. 1954. Pp. 223, illus. $2.00. 


VII. GENEALOGY 


AucER, RoLanp-J. Registre mortuaire de I’Hétel-Dieu de Québec, 1723-1741 
(Mémoires de la Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, VI (5), janv. 1955, 
215-38). 

Barty, Epwarp-C. Additional Notes on the French-Canadian Background of a 
Minnesota Pioneer: Alexis Bailly (B.R.H., IX (4), oct.-nov.-déc. 1954, 161-74). 

Bourceots, Utysse J. Généalogie des Losier, descendants de Prosper Desjardins 
dit Losier, de Tracadie, Nouveau-Brunswick. Tracadie. 1953. Pp. 52. $1.50. 

Desjarpins, Georces. Antoine Roy dit Desjardins (1636-1684): sa lamentable 
histoire—son fils unique, Pierre (Mémoires de la Société généalogique canadienne- 
frangaise, VI (2), avril 1954, 53-92). 

DuranD, JosEPH ET ViaTEUR. Jean Durand et sa postérité. Outremont, Qué.: Les 
Clercs Saint-Viateur. 1954. Pp. 460. 

Evor-Gérarp, Fr. Recueil de généalogies des comtés de Beauce-Dorchester- 
Frontenac, 1625-1946. VIII, Michel-Pérusse; IX, Pérusse-Routhier; X, Routhier- 
Thibodeau. Beauceville, Qué.: Collége du Sacré-Coeur. 1954; 1955. Pp. 
324; 318; 278. $5.00 per vol.; collection, 11 vols., $40.00. 

Gavupet, Pracme. La Famille Deveau 4 la baie Ste-Marie (Mémoires de la 
Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, V1 (5), janv. 1955, 210-11). 
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GauTtuieR, ALPHONSE. La Famille de Georges-René Saveuse de Beaujeu 
(1810-1865), (Mémoires de la Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, VI 
(5), janv. 1955, 197-208). 

Gmovux, T.-E. Les Mariages 4 Beauport pour l'année 1818 (Mémoires de la 
Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, VI (8), juillet 1954, 124-35). 

Goppout, ARCHANGE. Etudes généalogiques: Damours (Mémoires de la Société 
généalogique canadienne-frangaise, VI (3), juillet 1954, 114-23). 

——— Notes généalogiques sur les Saint Germanois (ibid., VI (4), oct. 1954, 164-77). 
Genealogy of French-Canadian families with origins in Saint Germain, France. 

——— Pierre Chenay du Breuil (ibid., VI (5), janv. 1955, 208-10). 

Hattie, R. M. Genealogy in Nova Scotia (Nova Scotia Historical Society, 
Collections, XXX, 1954, 184-206). 

Laporte, Lionet Aupet. Famille Amiot-Villeneuve (B.R.H., LX (3), juillet- 
aoit-sept. 1954, 121-35). 

LETENDRE, J.-ANTOINE. Généalogie de Lucien Dubois, M.P. [1893-1948], 
(Mémoires de la Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, VI (5), janv. 1955, 
212-14). 

MassE, Pierre. Descendances acadiennes: les quatres filles de Marie-Reine Ber- 
budeau (R.H.A.F., VIII (3), déc. 1954, 415-25). 

Napeavu, GasrieL. L’Ancétre des Garons (Mémoires de la Société généalogique 
canadienne-frangaise, VI (4), oct. 1954, 178-80). 


VIII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Canada, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Geological Survey of Canada. 
A List of Recently Published Memoirs, Preliminary Papers and Maps: of Alberta; 
of Canada; of Manitoba; of Northwest Territories; of Quebec. Misc. G. 53; 60; 
55; 56; 58. Ottawa. 1955. Pp. 20; 10; 18; 16; 30. 

Canada, Public Archives, Manuscript Division. Preliminary Inventory: Manuscript 
Group 21, Transcripts from Papers in the British Museum. Ottawa. 1955. Pp. 31. 
50c. 

Canadian Library Association, Microfilm Committee. Newspaper Microfilming Pro- 
ject, Catalogue no. 5 (Canadian Library Association Bulletin, II (5), April, 1955, 
233-50 ). Also available as a separate booklet. 

Desren, G., et autres. Recherches collectives: chronique documentaire pour une 
nouvelle histoire coloniale: les papiers privés et Amérique francaise (R.H.A.F., 
VI (4), mars 1953, 536-59; VII (1), juin 1953, 88-109; VII (2), sept. 1953, 
259-86 ). 

Greenty, A. H. Lahontan: An Essay and a Bibliography (Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, XLVIII, fourth quarter, 1954, 334-89). A brief dis- 
cussion (pp. 334-40) of Lahontan’s explorations, and a bibliography of his 
Voyages. 

Historical Abstracts: A Quarterly Covering the World’s Periodical Literature, 
1775-1945. Eric H. Boru, editor. Vol. I, no. I. New York: 640 West 158rd 
St. March, 1955. Pp. 148. $15.00 (Rate A), $25.00 (Rate B) per year. 

Kettaway, WittiaM. The Archives of the New England Company (Archives, 
II (12), Michaelmas, 1954, 175-82). The New England Company, the oldest 
Protestant missionary society still in existence, was founded in 1649; after the 
American Revolution, it transferred its activities to Canada. 

[MrrcHe.t, Homer A., comp.] Collections of the Brome County Historical Society, 
Preliminary Inventory. Ottawa: Public Archives of Canada, in co-operation with 
Brome County Historical Society. 1954. Pp. 99. This inventory is intended as 
a catalogue of the collections of the Society, which are soon to be microfilmed by 
the Public Archives. 

Nova Scotia, Public Archives. Report of the Board of Trustees for the Year 1953. 

Halifax: Queen’s Printer. 1954. Pp. 31. Appendix B (pp. 14-31) contains copies 
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of four letters of Joseph Howe dealing with his experiences between 1863 and 
1865. 

Orson, T. J. The Vikings in America (Canadian Historical Association, Report, 
1954, 52-60). A discussion of recent writings on possible Scandinavian exploration 
and settlement in North America before the time of Columbus. See C.H.R., June, 
1955, pp. 172-3. 

[PurnaM, DonapaA, and Firtu, Eprru, comps.] Guide to the Manuscript Collection 
in the Toronto Public Libraries. Toronto: Toronto Public Libraries. 1954. Pp. iv, 
116. 

SrenceRS, J. Le Pére Hennepin et la découverte du Mississippi: & propos de quel- 
ques publications récentes (Revue belge de Philologie et d'Histoire, XXXII (1), 
1954, 246-56). 

Tuomas, L. G. English Missionary Records and the History of the Canadian West 
(Canadian Historical Association, Report, 1954, 45-51). The records of English 
missionary societies contain valuable historical materials in the form of reports and 
correspondence from missionaries stationed in the Canadian West. 


X. ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(1) Literature, Art, and Music 


BarBeau, Marius. Voyageur Songs of the Missouri (Bulletin of the Missouri 
Historical Society, X (3), April, 1954, 336-50). 

Bravutt, Jacques. Roland Guiguére, poéte de l’ébullition intérieure (Amérique 
francaise, XIII (2), juin 1955, 132-9). 

Canadian Library Association. Bulletin: Tenth Anniversary Conference Number. 
Vol. XI (6). Ottawa. June, 1955. Pp. 261-384. “In honour of the Tenth Annual 
Conference this Bulletin is a history of the Association’s activities since 1946. To 
achieve perspective articles describing 1944-54 developments in the ten provinces, 
Canadian letters, and publishing in Canada are also presented.” 

Cotuin, W. E. The Poetry of a Dissolving Society (Canadian Modern Language 
Review, XI (2), winter, 1955, 9-12). A discussion of French-Canadian poetry of 
the past two decades. 

——— Symbols of English Canadian Poetry (Canadian Modern Language Review, 
xi (1), fall, 1955, 7-10). A discussion of the works of some contemporary Canadian 
poets. 

Dunn, JOSEPHINE HAMBLETON. The Wood-Carver of St-Jean-Port-Joli (Canadian 
Geographical Journal, XLV (6), Dec., 1952, 234-41). The work of Médard 
Bourgault. 

Evuiott, Georce. F. H. Varley—Fifty Years of His Art (Canadian Art, XII (1), 
autumn, 1954, 3-8). 

——— The Search for Vitality in Ontario (Canadian Art, XII (3), spring, 1955, 
95-8). A discussion of development in the Ontario Society of Artists. 

Famey, Marcaretr. Socialist Poet of Upper Canada (New Frontiers, IV (1), 
spring, 1955, 34-7). The work of Thomas Macqueen, who emigrated to Canada 
in 1842. 

GaTHERCOLE, Patricia M. Two Contemporary French-Canadian Poets (French 
Review, XXVIII (4), Feb., 1955, 309-17). The works of Saint-Denys Garneau 
and Anne Hébert. 

Gowans, ALan. Church Architecture in New France. Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 162, illus. $8.00. See p. 367. 

Greentnc, W. E. The New Spirit of Religious Architecture in French Canada 
(Canadian Geographical Journal, L (3), March, 1955, 104-11). 

GuTTEenBERG, A. Cu. DE. James Wilson Morrice [1865-1924] (Revue de [Université 
d Ottawa, XXV (3), juillet-septembre 1955, 365-74). Biography of a Canadian 
artist. 

Husparp, R. H. A Climate for the Arts (Canadian Art, XII (3), spring, 1955, 
99-105, 189). The work of contemporary artists and architects in Vancouver. 
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Kuncx, C. F. Early Creative Literature in Western Ontario (Ontario History, 
XLV (4), autumn, 1953, 155-63). 

Lrrtte, R. P. Some Recollections of Tom Thomson and Canoe Lake (Culture, 
XVI (2), juin 1955, 200-208). 

MacMILLaNn, Sir Ernest, ed. Music in Canada. Published in co-operation with the 
Canadian Music Council (Conseil Canadien de Musique). Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 232, $5.00. See C.H.R., Sept., 1955, p. 272. 

MénarpD, JEAN. Images du Canada chez Maurice Genevoix (Revue de l'Université 
Laval, IX (8), avril 1955, 707-16). “Maurice Genevoix a donné une image fidéle 
et équitable du Canada. . . . Et Eva Charlebois pourrait bien étre un des 
meilleurs romans écrits sur le Canada par un Frangais.” 

RussELL, JoHN. Canadian Architecture (Queen’s Quarterly, LXII (2), summer, 
1955, 233-42). 

Wattace, EuisaBetu. Goldwin Smith on History (Journal of Modern History, 
XXVI (3), Sept., 1954, 220-32). Discussion of Smith’s work as historian. 


(2) Science and Agriculture 


GerorcE, Ernest S. Ranching in Southern Alberta (Alberta Historical Review, III 
(2), spring, 1955, 33-9). 

Hepum, Ratpu. Machines Have Changed Saskatchewan (Country Guide, May, 
1955, 10, 86). Some effects of farm mechanization. 

MacEwan, Grant. Fifty Years of Prairie Farming (Beaver, outfit 286, summer, 
1955, 19-23). 

MacLeop, Marcaret ARNETT. Manitoba Maple Sugar (Beaver, outfit 285, spring, 
1955, 10-13). An account of an industry carried on in the Canadian West from 
the time of the Indians to the present day. 

Nova Scotia Research Foundation. Seventh Annual Report, April 1, 1953 to March 
81, 1954, Halifax, N.S.: Queen’s Printer. 1955. Pp. 73. 

Sécumn, RoBert-LIonEL. Etude d’histoire économique: les bétes 4 cornes et leurs 
implications historiques en Amérique francaise [1518-1700], (R.H.A.F., VI (3), 
déc. 1952; VII (4), mars 1954, 538-57). 

Tuomas, Lewis H. Early Combines in Saskatchewan (Saskatchewan History, VIII 
(1), winter, 1955, 1-5). Notes on the first combines to be used on the Canadian 

rairies. 

ian M. L. Early Canadian Science (New Frontiers, IV (2), summer, 1955, 
4-8). 


(3) Geography, Transportation, and Migration 


AcNEw, JAMes C. The Lakes of the Okanagan Valley (Okanagan Historical Society, 
Report, 1954, 17-20). 

Barxway, MIcHAEL. Seaway into Canada (New Commonwealth, XXIX (2), Jan. 
24, 1955, 69-72). 

Cuevrier, Lionet. The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project (Geographical 
Journal, CXIX (4), Dec., 1953, 400-10). 

CureL, ArtHur A. Manitoba Jewish History—Early Times (Historical and Scientific 
Society of Manitoba, Papers, series III, no. 10, 1955, 14-29). 

Coorer, J. I. Spanning the Niagara (Canadian National Magazine, XXXI, (4), 
May, 1955, 13, 18). An account of the building of the first bridge over the 
Niagara gorge (1855). 

EccLeston, WitFrm. The Short Grass Prairies of Western Canada (Canadian 
Geographical Journal, L (4), April, 1955, 134-45). The main features of the 
semi-arid triangle of southern Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Faber, Jim. “Parthia” of the Pacific (Beaver, outfit 285, spring, 1955, 27-9). “The 

first vessel to fly the C.P.R. house flag saw service in the Yukon gold rush and the 

Aleutian campaign, and still plies the waters of the Pacific.” 
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GatBRAITH, JOHN S. Perry McDonough Collins at the Colonial Office ( British 
Columbia Historical Quarterly, XVII (3-4), July-Oct., 1953, 207-14). Collins’ 
negotiations with the Colonial Office, 1863-6, on plans for a transcontinental tele- 
graph to link Europe and America via Siberia and the Bering Sea. 

Gmurat, Rosemary, St. Lawrence Seaway (Beaver, outfit 285, autumn, 1954, 
8-13; winter, 1954-5, 42-51; spring, 1955, 30-9; outfit 286, summer, 1955, 
28-37). A picture story about the historic waterway. 

Guérin, Marc-Ammé. Quelques Aspects géographiques du terme Canadien Frangais 
(Revue canadienne de géographie, IX (1-2), janv.-mars 1955, 33-41). 

HunTeR, ALEXANDER A View on the Ukrainian Canadians (Historical and 
Scientific Society of Manitoba, Papers, series III, no. 10, 1955, 60-1). Extract 
from a paper read before the society in 1932. 


Kostanick, Huey Louis. Canada: Land and Resources (Current History, XXIX 
(167), July, 1955, 19-25). 


Lamoureux, PrerrRE. Les Premiéres Années de l’immigration chinoise au Canada 
(Revue canadienne de géographie, IX (1-2), janv.-mars 1955, 9-28). 

Lerrcu, ADELAIDE. Newfoundland Thoroughfare (Canadian Geographical Journal, 
L (4), April, 1955, 146-9). Brief description of the territory penetrated by the 
Cabot Highway. 

NicHotson, Norman L. Regions in Southern Alberta (Revue canadienne de 
géographie, VIII (3-4), juillet-oct. 1954, 86-93). Description of the geographical 
divisions of Southern Alberta. 

PATTERSON, SHEILA. New and Old Canadians ( Listener, LIII (1349), Jan. 6, 1955, 
11-13). A discussion of the immigrants of the pre- and post-war periods. 

——— This New Canada: Study of a Changing People (Queen’s Quarterly, LXII (1), 
spring, 1955, 80-8). 


Rimsert, Sytvie.  L Immigration franco-canadienne au Massachusetts (Revue 
canadienne de géographie, VIII (3-4), juillet-oct. 1954, 75-85). 


RosiralL._e, Benoit. Les limites de la Terre Ferme de Mingan (B.R.H., LXI (1), 
janv.-fév.-mars 1955, 3-15). 


ROsENBERG, Louis. Canada’s Jewish Community: A Brief Survey of Its History, 
Growth & Characteristics. Canadian Jewish Population Studies, Jewish Com- 
munity Series, 1. Montreal: Bureau of Social and Economic Research, Canadian 
Jewish Congress. [1955.] Pp. 16 (mimeo.). 

——— Population Characteristics of the Jewish Community of Toronto. Canadian 
Jewish Population Studies, Jewish Community Series, 3. Montreal: Bureau of 
Social and Economic Research, Canadian Jewish Congress. 1955. Pp. x, 58 
(mimeo. ). 

Russet, R. C. The Carlton Trail: The Broad Highway into the Saskatchewan 
Country from the Red River Settlement, 1840-1880. Saskatoon, Sask.: Modern 
Press. 1955. Pp. 102, illus. $1.50. Excerpts from this work, and some of its 
illustrations, are printed in Saskatchewan History, VIII (1), winter, 1955, 22-7. 

SANDILANDS, D. Koo-Koo-Sint, Canadian Patriot (New Frontiers, III (2), summer, 
1954, 5-7). An account of David Thompson, explorer and geographer. 

Stmson, M. MANSFIELD. From Shore to Shore (Inland Seas, X (3), fall, 1954, 
195-205). An account of the ferrying business from the Canadian to the 
American side of the Detroit River in the nineteenth century. 


Wa tkxer, Frank N. Birth of the Buffalo and Brantford Railway (Ontario History, 
XLVII (2), 1955, 81-90). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


DaBNey, WILLIAM M., After Saratoga: The Story of the Convention Army ( Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Publications in History, 6; Albuquerque, The University of 
New Mexico Press, 1955, iv, 90 pp., $1.00). De Lemps, ALAIN HveEtz, L’Océanie 
frangaise (“Que sais-je?” 619; Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1954, 128 pp.). 
Dickson, Haron E., A Hundred Pennsylvania Buildings (Pennsylvania State College, 
Bald Eagle Press, 1954, unpaged, $6.50). DRACHKOVITCH, Mitorap M., De 
Karl Marx a Léon Blum: la crise de la Social-Démocratie; Préface de M. HENDRICK 
BrucMans (Etudes d'Histoire économique, politique et sociale, VII; Genéve, Librairie 
E. Droz, 1954, 180 pp.). Durry, James, Shipwreck & Empire: Being an Account of 
Portuguese Maritime Disasters in a Century of Decline (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press [Toronto, S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited], 1955, 
x, 198 pp., $5.25). Epwarps, C. A. M., Son of the Mohawks (Toronto, The 
Ryerson Press, 1954, 188 pp., $3.00). Evuiotr, Wiu1AM Y. (chairman), 
et al., The Political Economy of American Foreign Policy: Its Concepts, Strategy, 
and Limits; report of a study group sponsored by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
and the National Planning Association (New York, Henry Holt and Company 
(Toronto, Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited], 1955, xviii, 414 pp., $5.20). 
ENGEL-JANOsI, FRiepRICH, Four Sudies in French Romantic Historical Writing 
(The Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXXI, no. 2; 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1955, 158, xii pp., $2.50). 

Fermi, Laura, Atoms in the Family: My Life with Enrico Fermi (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press [Toronto, University of Toronto Press], 1954, x, 268 pp., 
$4.00). FLETCHER, STEVENSON WuuitcoMs, Pennsylvania Agriculture and 
Country Life: 1840-1940; Illustrations by S. W. FLetcuer, Jr., (Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1955, xxii, 619 pp., $3.50). France, 
Ministére de L’Education nationale, Centre national de la Recherche scientifique, 
Bulletin analytique: philosophie, VIII (2) (Paris, Centre de Documentation du 
C.N.RS., 1954, ii, 355-840, vi pp.). Frirn, Brian, ed., Gloucestershire 
Marriage Allegations 1637-1680, with Surrogate Allegations to 1694 (Publications 
of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, Records Section, II; Bristol, 
The Society, 1954, xxxiv, 282 pp., 25s.). Gat, Joun, Poems: A Selection; 
edited by G. H. Neepter (Toronto, Burns & MacEachern, 1954, 64 pp. $2.50). 
GrirFitus, Gorpon, William of Hornes, Lord of Héze and the Revolt of the Nether- 
lands, 1576-1580 (University of California Publications in History, 51; Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1954, xii, 92 pp. $1.25). Gross, FELIks, Foreign 
Policy Analysis; Preface by Avotr A. BERLE Jr. (New York, Philosophical Library, 
1954, xxiv, 180 pp., $3.75). 

Hammonp, THoMas Taytor, Yugoslavia—between East and West (Headline Series, 
108; New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1954, 61 pp., 35¢). HANDLIN, 
Oscar, Chance or Destiny: Turning Points in American History (An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book; Boston, Toronto, Little, Brown and Company, 1955, x, 220 pp., $4.25). 
Herrick, JANE, The Historical Thought of Fustel de Coulanges (Washington, The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1954, viii, 144 pp., $1.75 paper). Hoyt, 
Epwarp A., ed., State Papers of Vermont: I, General Petitions 1788-1792 (Montpelier, 
Vermont, Howard E. Armstrong, Secretary of State, 1955, xxiv, 574 pp.). IoNGH, 
a pE, Margaret of Austria, Regent of the Netherlands; translated from the Dutch 

y M. D. Herter Norton (London, Jonathan Cape [Toronto, Clarke, Irwin & 
Company Limited], 1954, viii, 218 pp., $3.75). Knox, Ouive, Black Falcon; 
illustrated by CiareNce TrLLeNtus (Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1954, 192 pp., 
$3.00). Law .er, Harry W., ed., How Free is Free Enterprise? A Symposium 
(New York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1954, 54 pp., 35¢). 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


Professor A. R. M. Lower, on leave of absence from Queen’s University, is 
Knapp Visiting Professor of British Commonwealth history at the University 
of Wisconsin for the first semester of 1955-6. 

Professor Frank Underhill has resigned from the Department of History at 
the University of Toronto, which he joined in 1927, to accept a research 
appointment as Curator of Laurier House in Ottawa. 

Morris Zaslow, lecturer in the Department of History at the University of 
Toronto, has been appointed editor of Ontario History, following the resignation 
of Dr. W. S. Wallace. 

Dr. R. Thaler of Harvard University has been appointed lecturer in history 
at Bishop’s University. 


Wor.Lp CONFERENCE OF HISTORIANS 


The Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences was held in Rome 
last September. The Congress which meets every five years received a number 
of reports on the present position of historical studies, prepared in the interim 
since the last meeting held in Paris in 1950. The Rome meeting was widely 
attended by some fifteen hundred historians from many countries including 
Russia and is reported to have been highly successful. No one from Canada 
appears to have participated but Professor G. S. Graham, one of a large 
British delegation, read a paper on “The Empire of the Sailing Ship.” 


Unesco EpucaTIOn ABSTRACTS 


Teachers of history may be interested to know that the April, 1955, issue of 
UNESCO's Education Abstracts (single copies $ .20 at the University of 
Toronto Press) is devoted to the teaching of history, featuring “A Comparative 
Survey of History Teaching” by E. H. Dana. 


CANADIAN CULTURAL PERIODICALS 


The Department of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese of the University of 
Toronto is to be congratulated on the publication of a Bibliography of 
Canadian Cultural Periodicals (English and French from colonial times to 
1950) in Canadian libraries, compiled by Emilio Goggio, Beatrice Corrigan, 
and Jack H. Parker. The Bibliography consists of forty-five pages listing some 
four hundred titles, plus two pages of introduction. Although it is selective, it 
helps to fill a serious gap in Canadian bibliography. 


Locat HistroricAL SOCIETIES 


Lennox and Addington Historical Society was recently reorganized, and now 
has a room in the new County Council building, Napanee, Ontario. President, 
Judge G. F. Smith; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Lepha Woods, Napanee. 

Kingston Historical Society has erected several historical markers in Kingston, 
and published its third volume of Transactions, in October, 1954. Secretary, 
R. A. Preston, Royal Military College, Kingston, Ontario. 
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The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. Among papers recently delivered 
have been the following: “A Soldier of 1812” by Frank Jones, “The Port of 
Hamilton” by Peter McCullough, “The Development of the Jewish Community 
in Hamilton” by Louis Kurman, “Hamilton—the First Telephone Exchange in 
the British Empire” by Roy Woodhouse, and “Problems of a County Historian” 
by Dr. Charles M. Johnston. The Society has turned over to the Hamilton Public 
Library all the material formerly belonging to the old Wentworth Historical 
Society. President, John M. Cowan; Secretary, Mary H. Farmer, 83 Charlton 
Avenue W., Hamilton. 

Grimsby Historical Society has published five booklets under the general 
title of Annals of the Forty. President, George Lewis, Winona, Ontario; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss C. Freshwater, Grimsby. 

Historical Society of Alberta, President, J. G. MacGregor; Secretary, Bruce 
Peel, 10609—79th Avenue, Edmonton. 

[This section will be completed in the next issue.] 





MANuscrIPT COLLECTIONS OF THE MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Those who have used the Guide to the Personal Papers in the Manuscript 
Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society, published in 1935, will welcome 
this Guide Number 2, modestly described as a supplement to the first. The 
compilers, Lucile M. Kane and Kathryn A. Johnson, are to be complimented 
on a workmanlike production. The material of interest to Canadian scholars, and 
not available in Canada, is not as great as that in the first Guide. But there is 
a good deal of interest to students of Northwest history, and at times western 
students will welcome the opportunity to enjoy the ready courtesy of the 
Minnesota Historical Society and consult copies still not to be had locally. 
[W. L. Morton] 

CorRESPONDENCE 


The Editors have received the following letter from Professor W. L. Morton: 


“I have read with great interest in the current number of the CaNaDIAN 
Historica, Review the paper by Mr. Alvin Gluek, Jr., entitled “The Riel 
Rebellion and Canadian-American Relations,” and have learned a good deal 
from this valuable contribution to the subject. May I, however, raise the 
following points as perhaps additional contributions to the same? . . . 

“On page 201, the métis are described as “the overwhelming majority of 
the settlers.” It is to be presumed from his use of the word that by “métis” 
Mr. Gluek means people of French and Indian blood, and by “settlers” the 
people of the Red River Settlement where alone resistance was offered to the 
transfer of the Northwest to Canada. A census of the province of Manitoba in 
late 1870—which was the Red River Settlement in effect—yielded these 
statistics: 


Total population 11,963 
Whites 1,565 
Indians 558 
Métis 5,757 
Half-breeds (ie. English and Indian) 4,083 


That is, the métis were then half the non-Indian population. 
“On page 203, para. 3, it is said that “the victorious métis declared their 
‘independence.’ ” The reference is presumably to the Proclamation of December 
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8, 1869, which proclaimed the Provisional Government, but did not use the 
word “independence,” or imply the fact. The proclamation was an assertion 
of the right of the people of the Northwest to determine their own future, and 
not to have it decided by the Hudson’s Bay Company. . 

“On pages 207 and 210, to turn from trifles! to interpretation: Joseph 
Wheelock, editor of the St. Paul Press, is mentioned. Mr. Gluek is of course 
aware that Wheelock was a Nova Scotian by birth; he was denounced in the 
House of Commons by Alexander Mackenzie on May 7, 1870 as “an apostate 
Canadian.” The point is of significance because the principal sources of Ameri- 
can information with respect to Canadian opinion—and Red River opinion— 
were Canadian annexationists and Americanized Canadians. As events were 
to prove, they were not representative, and American readings of the situation 
in Canada and Red River—in British Columbia also—were based on complete 
misunderstandings of the circumstances. Americans were therefore led to 
believe that they had only to wait to have the provinces and the Northwest 
tumble into the lap of the Republic. Even the St. Paul and Red River 
annexationists were led into over-confidence by this false belief in a northern 
Manifest Destiny. 

“It is this belief that time was on the side of the United States that leads 
me to question the central point of the paper, that Fish and Davis “worked 
diligently and ardently to effect a policy designed to annex whatever could be 
annexed of British North America” (footnote 1, page 199). These gentlemen 
hoped, as did President Grant, to acquire all, or some, of British North America. 
But if they spared no exertions, they took no risks. As the Jay Cooke Papers in 
Philadelphia reveal, in the month preceding the decision of May 16, 1870, to 
let Canadian supplies through the Sault, the President and Fish were being 
bombarded by Cooke with reports from Wheelock in St. Paul and from Ex- 
Governor W. R. Marshall, who led a (nominally) railway survey party to 
Pembina and Fort Garry in April. Cooke was prepared to push the policy of 

“peaceful annexation” to the extent of calling in the Fenians, which would 
have been, as he said, “the shortest solution.” But he seems to have got no 
encouragement from the President or Fish. (It is just possible that Marshall’s 
first letter from Red River, which Cooke forwarded from Philadelphia on May 
11, as well as J. W. Taylor’s reports from Ottawa in early May, may have 
affected the decision of May 16. The letter has not been discovered, but its 
purport must have been that of N. P. Langford’s of July 10—referred to on page 
207, footnote 38,— namely, that for Riel annexation was distinctly a second 
choice.) The efforts of Fish and Davis, earnest as they were, seem scarcely 
“diligent or ardent” if set beside the diplomacy which acquired Texas, New 
Mexico, and California.” 

Our CONTRIBUTORS 

J. Murray Beck is Assistant Professor of Political Science at the Royal 
Military College, Kingston. 

Hanon A. Davis is Chairman of the History Department of Bradford Junior 
College, Bradford, Mass. He is author of An International Community on the 
St. Croix (1950). 


Joun M. Norais is an Instructor in the Department of History, University of 
British Columbia. 


W. W. Prepensurc is a Lecturer in the Department of History, University 
of Toronto. 


1The Editors regret that space prevented publication of the whole letter. 
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RIDEAU WATERWAY 
By Robert Legget 


The great adventure of building the canal by soldiers and civilian labourers 
through rough bush, swamps, and rocky wilderness, a magnificent piece of engi- 
neering over a route full of problems. The book tells of the career and character 
of the ingenious Superintending Engineer, Colonel John By. Descriptions of all the 
spots of interest, with stories of the pioneers who settled in this part of the 
country. Twenty-four photographs. $5.00 
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